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In its Gala 2004, 

NMC salutes four 
members of the new- 
music community who 
have become an 
important part of the 
effort to make new 
music vital, to give ita 
universal face, and 
specifically, as 
exemplified by these 
four honorees, to offer 
brilliant leadership, 
energetic administrative 
Support, reportage and 
the views of those with 
everything from 
youthful optimism 

to wise perspective... 


...and New Music Connoisseur 
also celebrates the work of its 
own Editorial Advisory Board, 


whose members, like the youth 
involved Claire Rosengarten 
(front and center here, with the 
Audubon Quartet), have helped 
Shape the profile of new music. 
(See page 19) 
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The New Music Champion Award 


The NEW MUSIC CHAMPION award is presented to an individual or a closely associated team of 
practicing participants serving any area of contemporary music (not necessarily purely musical) 


who have clearly demonstrated 


(1) a regard for and understanding of contemporary music's place in our society 
(2) contributions to areas of new musical activity that support music’s creation and production 
and that are necessary for the maintenance of the health and prosperity of the art -- such as 


leadership, administration, technology, education/mentoring and writing. 


(3) acceptance of the importance of the music press (including support for the mission of the 


New Music Connoisseur) and the value of criticism. 


Recipients Through 2004-05 


1998-1999 Francis Thorne 

2000-2001 Cheryl Seltzer & Joel Sachs 

2000-2001 Otto Luening (special posthumous award) 
2002-2003 Paul Sperry 

2004-2005 Frances Richard 


[The NMC Awards Committee was responsible for the nomination and final selection of the current honoree, chosen by a wide 
margin. The names of the committee members are available online at publisher@newmusicon.org] 


The Envelope,Please! 
By B.L.C 


ew Music Connoisseur, like a metaphoric sounding board, has without “stop” since 
1993 strove to be a key vehicle for the new-music community. When Peter Kroll 
and | got together to create this “house organ,” we had no idea how many finely 
tuned organizations and how many virtuosic players we would discover in the 
process of tooting our own horns. These organizations are the backbone of the new-music 
community; some of the wonderful virtuosi who dot the landscape are now helping us at NMC as 
trusted advisors. 

Tonight's honorees represent a cross-section of these organizations. We cite the important work 
of the societies that protect composers’ rights, ASCAP and BMI. Fran Richard and Cia Toscanini 
represent a pivotal team at ASCAP. Though these two energetic, immensely knowledgeable and 
perceptive women have been thoroughly involved in the parceling out of awards to deserving 
members of the new-music community, there is no reason they should not be on the receiving end, 
as well. The importance of the BMI organization will surely not go unnoticed in our future events. 


Another vital element in the nourishment of any art form is its press. We can never 
overemphasize reportage and criticism. They are, in fact, truly critical to the cause. Tonight we 
celebrate the wonderful writing of Ms. Shirley Fleming, who has been — if we may revert to our 
opening metaphor — instrumental in making the art of criticism something for living composers to 
appreciate and to count on if they really want to know the score. 


In order for the press to remain healthy, it needs self-nourishment. It must attract the very young 
so it can have a future. With that in mind, NMC established YMCAP (Young Music Critics 
Apprenticeship Program), the idea being to invite young writers to the magazine as a useful training 
ground and be recognized for their good work. Zachary Lewis is a perfect choice for our young 
writer's honor, now known as the Lion Cub award. He is only 27 and already well-known among his 
older associates, offering a fresh perspective from his perch at the Harrisburg (PA) Patriot-News. 


Tonight we must thank two gentlemen who have been generous in their offer to provi 
for our ceremony. Dr. Dinu Ghezzo, an NMC Board oie has engaged in a whirtwind Pr ieee 
rs behalf of other composers (many of them NYU students) with his knowledge and his reputation 
t roughout New York and the Western world. Dr. Robert Rowe has overseen a highly successful 
re the Music Technology Program, propelled forward by his intense involvement in interactive 
electronic .music. In another role, he has maintained the tradition of the American musical theater by 


presenting students in amazingly vital revivals 
of classic Broadway shows. It i ini 
these two figures represent the very best the academic world has to offer SO es 
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FRANCES RICHARD (New Music Champion award) Upon her graduation from Queens College, where 
her major subject was music, Frances Donn Richard began a career of musical activism and support for 
American composers. When the post of Director of Concert Music at the American Society of Composers 
Authors and Publishers fell vacant, Fran Richard was the logical choice for the job. Now in the position of 
Vice-President for Concert Music, she has worked tirelessly to further the cause of American music. She has 
brought her influence to bear upon legislative matters, legal issues, and a wide range of other concerns. 
When ASCAP reduced the role of classical contemporary composers in the organization, Fran Richard and 
Morton Gould fought a rear-guard action that effectively salvaged the position of our composers. Ever so 
many American Composers owe Fran Richard a debt of gratitude which continues to grow with each passing 
day. It is altogether fitting and proper that Mew Music Connoisseur should acknowledge the achievements of 
Fran Richard and the contributions she’s made to the musical life of our country. (Leo Kraft) 


CIA TOSCANINI (New Music Adjunct’s award) The bearer of a proud name, Cia Toscanini is an essential 
member of Fran Richard’s staff. Her smiling face and pleasant manner may conceal her high degree of 
professionalism, but she is always ready to provide information and be helpful to composers in any way she can. 
She is always there when you need her. Her title of Assistant Vice-President is well-earned. 


SHIRLEY FLEMING (Music Critic's Award) began work in music journalism as recordings 
editor of High Fidelity magazine. She was for many years editor in chief of the bimonthly print 
magazine Musical America, which was bound in with High Fidelity. Upon Musical Americas 
demise in 1991 she joined the American Record Guide as editor of live concert music coverage, and she continues 
a longstanding position as classical reviewer for the New York Post. She is New York correspondent for 
MusicalAmerica.com, and occasionally contributes to such publications as Playbill, Symphony, and Chamber Music 
magazine. 


ZACHARY LEWIS (The Lion Cub Award) received his undergraduate degree in English 

from Case Western Reserve University (1998) and his masters degree (2003) in Journalism from Ohio University. 
He began piano lessons early, continuing serious studies at the Cleveland Institute of Music. While at Ohio U. he 
covered classical music for the school paper, after which he took on his first staff job at a small newspaper in the 
Cleveland suburbs. He then moved to an internship at the Cleveland Plain Dealer where he worked with critic 
Donald Rosenberg covering classical music and arts features. That was enough leverage for him to land his 
current job with 7he Patriot-News in Harrisburg, PA, where he is the staff arts critic, reviewing classical music 
and other arts. As to new music, he actively seeks out contemporary music events in Harrisburg and attempts to 
make them a part of the public dialogue. After his forthcoming marriage on Sept. 25™, it is likely that he will 
return to Cleveland and work as a freelancer for the PD and a number of smaller publications. 


... and their presenters 
LEO KRAFT (for Fran Richard) (See ‘ALL ON BOARD.’ pg. 6) 


MIMI STERN-WOLFE (for Cia Toscanini), pianist, conductor and educator, studied piano with Ray Lev and Leonid Hambro. She 
graduated Phi Beta Kappa from Queens College, received a Masters in Music at the New England Conservatory, and did graduate 
studies in Paris with Nadia Boulanger. Founder and very active director of Downtown Music Productions, with which she has conceived 
several significant musical thematic programs, including the Benson Series (devoted to those touched by AIDS), War and Pieces and 
Composers of the Holocaust (begun in 1989 and dedicated to resurrecting the names of Erwin Schulhoff, Victor Ullmann and others), 
she has also presented operas and other large-scale works. Mimi Stern-Wolfe has received many honors for her work. 


JAMES L. PAULK (for Shirley Fleming) is the owner of an Allstate insurance agency in Manhattan; he’s spent 30 years in the 
business. In his native Georgia, he was the founder of The Bank of Fitzgerald, and served two terms in the Georgia Senate, where he 
created and co-chaired that state's first legislative committee on the arts, laying the groundwork for state art support there. He's been 
an active environmentalist and prison reformer. He holds an MBA degree from Columbia, as well as CLU and ChFC designations. He’s a 
Distinguished Lecturer-Practitioner at the University of Georgia, which has bestowed a number of other honors upon him. He serves on 
the boards of Opera Index (which provides grants to young singers), and the Center for Contemporary Opera. He is active as a music 
critic and, in addition to WMC, writes regularly for Das Opernglas, the American Record Guide, and Musical America. 


WILLA CONRAD (for Zach Lewis) is a native Chicagoan and holds a B.F.A. from Seattle University, and a Masters in Music 
Criticism from Peabody Institute of the Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore. She is currently Classical Music Critic at the Star-Ledger 
in Newark, New Jersey; prior to that she was classical music and dance critic at the 7o/edo (OH) Blade, Charlotte (NC) Observer, and 
freelancer at the Baltimore Evening Sun. She is currently engaged in a special study of American music critics. 
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NMC Board members: left to right, top to bottom 
[top row] Richard Brooks; Peter Burwasser; Barry Drogin; 
Pat Hardish; 
[row 2] William Holab; Dinu Ghezzo; Leo Kraft; Joseph Pehrson; 


[row 3] Tania Leon; Melanie Mitrano; 
[row 4] Peggy Monastra; Nancy Rhodes; Lou Rodgers; Claire Rosengarten; 
[bottom row] Eric Salzman; James Stepleton; Deborah Thurlow; 
Fred Patella 
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RICHARD BROOKS (b. 1942), 
the newest addition to our Board, 
is a native of upstate New York 
and holds a B.S. degree in Music 
Education from the Crane School 
of Music, Potsdam, an M.A. in 
Composition from SUNY Bing- 
hamton and a Ph. D. in Composi- 
tion from New York University. Since 
1975 he has been on the music faculty of 
Nassau Community College where he is 
Professor and Department Chairman. He 
has served as Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the American Society of 
University Composers (now the Society of 
Composers, Inc.) which he continues to 
serve as the Producer of the SCI Com- 
pact Disc Series. He was elected Presi- 
dent of the American Composers Alliance 
in 1993 after being a member of the 
Board and serving two terms as Secretary 
and three as Vice-President. He was a 
member of the Junior/Community College 
Commission on Accreditation of the Na- 
tional Association of Schools of Music for 
8 years. He has received grants from the 
SUNY Research Foundation (for compo- 
sition) and the American Music Center, a 
Composer Fellowship from the National 
Endowment for the Arts, and several 
Meet the Composer awards. He has a 
number of commissions for new works. 
His opera for young audiences, Rapunzel, 
was commissioned by the Tri-Cities Op- 
era (Binghamton) in 1971. 

He has also written two full length 
operas, Moby Dick and Robert and Hal. 
Brooks is a co-founder and president of 
Capstone Records which now has a cata- 
logue of music principally by contempo- 
rary American composers. The catalogue 
is distributed commercially by Albany 
Music Distributors, Inc. and on-line at 


www.capstonerecords.org. 


PETER BURWASSER, an active writer 
on music and many other subjects, has 
been a staff writer for the Philadephia City 
Paper, a contributor to Fanfare magazine 
and many other publications. He has ex- 
tended his interests to a Clean-Up cam- 
paign in Philadelphia, in which he served 
as Chairman, and as a wine connoisseur. 


BARRY DROGIN, called “an authority 
on contemporary music-theatre and op- 
era” by 21st Century Music magazine, 
moderates the international C-Opera 
listserv and represents the US at the in- 
ternational NewOp meetings. Among his 
writing credits are articles for the NewMu- 
sicBox web magazine on the future of 
music-theater, about which he is also 
writing a book. Barry attended Emerson 
College in Boston, and has studied com- 
position privately with Elie Siegmeister, 
Scott Wheeler, Laurie Spiegel, Mark Kroll, 
and Gil Robbins. He has performed his 
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small-scale 


acappella music-theatre 
pieces internationally and live on the Kal- 
vos & Damian New Music Bazaar radio 
show. His work is published by Not Nice 
Music. He lives in New York City with his 
children, Max and Abe. 


DINU D. GHEZZO received his educa- 
tion in theory, conducting, and composi- 
tion at the Romanian Conservatory in 
Bucharest (1964 & 1966), and subse- 
quently earned a Ph.D. in composition at 
the University of California, Los Angeles 
(UCLA) in 1973. He is a professor of mu- 
sic at New York University’s Steinhardt 
School of Education, and director of its 
Composition and Theory Program. 

Dr. Ghezzo is founder and director of 
the INMC Inc. (International Music Con- 
sortium), and past director of ANMC Inc., 
Todi International Music Days, Gubbio 
Festival, Molfetta Festival, CIPAM Festi- 
val in Montevarchi (Italy), Constanta In- 
ternational Music Days, The Week of 
Romanian American Music in Oradea, 
Romania, etc. He has received ASCAP, 
CAPS, NYSCA and NEA Awards, and 
two George Enescu Scholarships. 

Dr. Ghezzo has appeared with many 
international ensembles and soloists and 
is a popular choice for residencies as 
guest composer, conductor and per- 
former. His music is published by Editions 
Salabert of Paris, by Musica Scritta, the 
AIM Press (Italy), Tirreno Gruppo Editori- 
ale (Milan, Rome) and by Seesaw Music 
Corporation, New York. His compositions 
are featured on several Orion Master Re- 
cording albums, on Capstone Records, as 
well as on the TGE (Tirreno Gruppo Edi- 
toriale), WDR Cologne and Grenadilla 
labels. 


PATRICK HARDISH has had his music 
performed throughout the United States, 
Europe, Japan, and Brazil. His music is 
recorded on Capstone and Finnadar. 
Commissions have come from the Com- 
posers Guild of New Jersey, Queens 
Philharmonia, Adolphe Saxquartette, and 
the North/South Consonance Ensem- 
ble. He has been in residence at the Vir- 
ginia Center for the Creative Arts, has 
lectured at NYU, the Governors School 
for the Gifted in VA, has been guest com- 
poser at WNYC-FM(Tim Page) and 
WKCR-FM Radio, has received sev- 
eral awards from Meet The Composer, 
has has been awarded the Margaret Fair- 
bank Jory Copying Assistance Award 
from the American Music Center, and as 


a writer has contributed to Notes, 
the quarterly journal of the Music 
Library Association. Mr. Hardish has 
studied music at the Juilliard 
School, Queens College (BA), Ben- 
nington College, Columbia Univer- 
sity (graduate work), and holds a 
MS in library science from the Pratt 
Institute. His music teachers have in- 
cluded Louis Colabro, Jacob Druckman, 
Frank Lewin, Otto Luening, William 
Schimmel, Howard Shanet, Harvery Soll- 
berger, and Hugo Weisgall. He is co- 
founder and co-director of the Composers 
Concordance and is on the professional 
staff of The New York Public Library. 


WILLIAM HOLAB (b. 1958), editor, 
autography expert, composer, was edu- 
cated at the University of Michigan (BA) 
and the Juilliard School. His composition 
teachers include William Albright, William 
Bolcom, David Diamond and Christopher 
Rouse. Commissions have come from the 
Chicago Ballet Company, Ballet Entre 
Nous, Joseph Golan (principal second 
violin with the Chicago Symphony) and 
many others. Honors include the Victor 
Herbert/ ASCAP Award (first place), the 
David B. Marshall Award, National Music 
Theater Network award and several Meet 
the Composer awards. Holab is the owner 
of Computer Music Services, a firm pro- 
viding high-quality music engraving, type- 
setting, and design to the music industry. 
Formerly Director of Publications for G. 
Schirmer and Associated Music Publish- 
ers, Holab brings decades of experience 
to the relatively new area of computer 
note setting. As a consultant, Holab has 
worked with Sibelius, Ltd., MakeMusic 
Inc. (Finale), San Andreas Press (Score) 
and wrote the technical documentation for 
Score. 

He is trained as a composer, studying 
at the University of Michigan and the Juil- 
liard School. In addition, he acts as Direc- 
tor of Publishing for Schott Music Corpo- 
ration. 

His music is published by C.F. Peters, 
Corp. 


LEO KRAFT. Born in Brooklyn, N.Y. in 
1922, Leo Kraft has an active career as 
composer, educator, writer on musical 
topics, and author. He has written reviews 
and articles for the College Music Sym- 
posium, Perspectives of New Music, and 
New Music Connoisseur. Mr. Kraft is a 
highly qualified critic of recent music and 
a knowledgeable observer of the contem- 
porary scene. 

He holds degrees from Queens Col- 
lege CUNY and Princeton University. 
Karol Rathaus, Randall Thompson, and 
Nadia Boulanger were his mentors in 
composition. While the larger part of his 
work is chamber music, he has also writ- 
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ten orchestral, piano, vocal, band, and 
electronic music. His compositions have 
been performed and recorded in the USA 
and abroad. His Symphony in One 
Movement was performed by the Ameri- 
can Composers Orchestra in Carnegie 
Hall in 1995. A recent work, From the 
Hudson Valley, for flute, harp, and strings 
was commissioned by a group of flutists 
organized by John Solum. 

Mr. Kraft has been associated with 
Meet the Composer, Composers Concor- 
dance, the International Society for Con- 
temporary Music (US Section), the Col- 
lege Music Society and the Society for 
Music Theory. He is a past President of 
the AMC and Professor Emeritus of the 
Aaron Copland School of Music at 
Queens College CUNY. He was also dis- 
tinguished Composer in Residence at 
NYU (1989-1992). Mr. Krafts music is 
published by Seesaw Music and Carl 
Fischer and recorded on the CRI, Cap- 
stone, and Centaur labels. He is affiliated 
with the American Society of Composers, 
Authors, and Publishers. 

Recent commissioned works include 
The Vision of Isaiah for chorus and or- 
chestra and Piano Fantasy for the pianist 
Mimi Stern-Wolfe. 


TANIA LEON (b. Havana, Cuba), the 
subject of profiles on ABC, CBS, CNN, 
PBS, Univision and independent films, 
has been recognized for her significant 
accomplishments as educator and advi- 
sor to arts organizations. 

Leon's opera Scourge of Hyacinths, 
staged and designed by Robert Wilson 
with Leon conducting, has received over 
22 performances. Based on a radio play 
by Nobel Prize-winner Wole Soyinka it 
was commissioned in 1994 by the Munich 
Biennale. 

Several of her works for large forces, 
including Desde..., Horizons and Drum- 
min’, a full-length cross-cultural work for 
indigenous percussionists and orchestra, 
were premiered by first-class orchestras. 

Many of Leon's works have been re- 
corded, including Bata, by the Foundation 
Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by 
David Snell and produced by Sir George 
Martin. Also Indigena, Ritual, for solo 
piano, and her arrangement of the Cuban 
song “El Manisero” for Chanticleer are 
available on CD. 

Ms. Leon received the New York 
Governor’s Lifetime Achievement Award 
and a Fromm Residency at the American 
Academy in Rome, both in 1998. She 
has honorary doctorates and many 
awards: from the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters, National Endowment for 
the Arts, Chamber Music America, 
NYSCA, Lila Wallace/Reader’s Digest 
Fund, ASCAP and Koussevitzky Founda- 
tion, among others. 
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León was a founding member and 
first Music Director of the Dance Theatre 
of Harlem establishing their Music De- 
partment, Music School and Orchestra. 
She instituted the Brooklyn Philharmonic 
Community Concert Series in 1978 and in 
1994 co-founded the American Compos- 
ers Orchestra Sonidos de las Americas 
festivals as Latin American Music Advi- 
sor. She also served as New Music Advi- 
sor to Kurt Masur and the NY Philhar- 
monic. 

She has been guest conductor with 
many prominent orchestras and Visiting 
Lecturer and Visiting Professor at several 
universities. In 2000 she was named the 
Tow Distinguished Professor at Brooklyn 
College, where she has taught since 
1985. 


MELANIE MITRANO (soprano) has the 
distinction of being the first woman to 
receive a Doctor of Musical Arts degree 
from the New England Conservatory in 
Boston. She received her MM in vocal 
performance from the Conservatory in 
1990 and her BM from the Eastman 
School of Music. Dr. Mitrano has worked 
with many esteemed composers, includ- 
ing György Ligeti, Luciano Berio, and 
John Harbison, as well as with such dis- 
tinguished singers of new music as Jan 
DeGaetani, Bethany Beardslee and Jane 
Manning. Her commitment to contempo- 
rary music led her to Japan and Taiwan, 
premiering the choral music of Earl Kim, 
as well as Manchester, England, where 
she gave the world premieres of selected 
20th-century lieder at the second ‘Per- 
spectives on Anton Bruckner’ conference. 
She was a founding member of the Bos- 
ton-based Auros Group for New Music 
and has sung with similar groups in the 
New York area, including Ensemble 21 
and Speculum Musicae, as well as in 
conjunction with the Composers Concor- 
dance and the Guild of Composers. 

Dr. Mitrano began her teaching career 
as a Professor of Voice at Connecticut 
College in New London; and, in 1996, 
joined the faculty of New Jersey City Uni- 
versity as Coordinator of Vocal Studies. A 
dedicated educator, Dr. Mitrano has pub- 
lished in both Tempo Magazine and New 
Music Connoisseur. After her article on 
educational strategies for teaching mod- 
ern music appeared in NMC, she was 
asked to serve as a member of the jour- 
nal’s editorial board. 


PEGGY MONASTRA is the Director of 
Promotion for music publishers G. 
Schirmer, where she has worked since 
1993. She holds degrees in Piano from 
Loyola University of New Orleans and 
Musicology from The Eastman School of 
Music. She is on the board of the Sibelius 
Society in the US. She is married to con- 


ductor Steven Osgood and is the proud 
mother of Orlando, born April 2004. 

Ms. Monastra has written program 
notes and promotion pieces on a number 
of living composers, including Magnus 
Lindberg, Thea Musgrave, Krzysztof 
Penderecki, Tan Dun and Augusta Read 
Thomas. In 2001 she was an invited 
speaker at the Chamber Music America 
conference in New York. 


JOSEPH PEHRSON, composer-pianist 
(b. Detroit, 1950) has written works for a 
wide variety of media including orchestra 
and chamber works. They have been 
performed at numerous venues including 
Merkin Hall, Weill Recital Hall, Symphony 
Space in New York and throughout the 
U.S., Eastern Europe and Russia. Since 
1983 Dr. Pehrson has been co-director of 
the Composers Concordance in New 
York. He studied at the Eastman School 
of Music and the University of Michigan 
(DMA 1981). Pehrson's teachers included 
composers Leslie Bassett, Joseph 
Schwantner, and, informally, Otto Luening 
and Elie Siegmeister in New York. 


[An extensive biography, including recent 
career developments, appears on the 
web site of Composers Concordance, 
www.composersconcordance.org] 


NANCY RHODES (theater director) 
is Founding Artistic Director of Encom- 
pass New Opera Theatre. A champion of 
American Opera, she staged the world 
premiere of Kirke Mechem's Tartuffe for 
San Francisco Opera, Virgil Thomson's 
Lord Byron at Alice Tully Hall, and new 
operas for the Brooklyn Philharmonic and 
Pittsburgh Opera Theatre. International 
credits include Death In Venice (Stock- 
holm), Carmen (Oslo), Happy End (in 
Finland), Kiss Me Kate (Ankara; filmed for 
TV), and West Side Story (Istanbul). 


LOU RODGERS, composer, playwright, 
performer and stage director, is a gradu- 
ate of the New England Conservatory 
with BM and MM degrees in composition 
and voice. She also spent 4 summers at 
Tanglewood, 3 on scholarship. 

She has performed and/or studied 
with: Leonard Bernstein, Aaron Copland, 
Boris Goldovsky, Igor Stravinsky, Boris 
Blacher, Julius Rudel, Leopold Stokowski, 
Sir Thomas Beecham, Charles Munch, 
Pierre Monteux, Lehman Engel, Herbert 
Berghof, Beverly Sills, Melina Mercouri, 
Jules Dassin, Cyd Charisse, Van John- 
son, Estelle Parsons, José Quintero, Bar- 
bara Harris, and others. She sang with 
New York City Opera and many other 
companies. She has directed over 150 
plays, operas and musicals for a myriad 
of groups besides her own Golden Fleece 
Ltd. She was also scheduled to direct 
Mozart's The Impresario this September. 
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AS a composer, she has written 8 
operas, choral and chamber music, and 
extensive song literature for cabaret, as 
well as concert song cycles. She has writ- 
ten theater scores for many local venues 
and has composed songs for McMillan 
Records and Children’s Television Work- 
shop. 

She is a member of several musi- 
cal/theatrical organizations and five per- 
formance unions. 

Ms. Rodgers received the 1999 ACA 
Laurel Leaf Award for Distinguished Ser- 
vice to American Music and the 2000 Off- 
Off-Broadway Review (OOBR) Award for 
Lifetime Achievement. 

She is the founder and Producing 
Artistic Director of Golden Fleece Ltd., the 
Composers Chamber Theatre, now in its 
31st year of nurturing, developing, com- 
missioning and producing new works by 
emerging American composers as its 
primary mission. 

Her recent play Wake of the Essex 
will be performed at the ‘Prelude to Off 
Broadway Festival’ on Friday, October 1, 
at 8:00 PM at The Graduate Center at 
CUNY, 365 Fifth Avenue (at 35th Street). 
Admission is free. 


CLAIRE ROSENGARTEN began pi- 
ano studies at age 4 and voice studies at 
15 while in high school, where she re- 
ceived honors in music. She was 
awarded scholarships by the Manhattan 
School of Music, Mannes and the Tan- 
glewood opera department. Her main 
college education was at Adelphi (BA in 
history), and she began an MA curriculum 
in musical pedagogy at Columbia. Her 
teachers have included Eleanor Steber 
and Charles Reading (voice), Jacob 
Lateiner and Raymond Lewenthal (piano), 
and Paul Emerich (theory and harmony, 
at Juilliard). She has taught piano for 30 
years. Besides her own NMYE (see page 
19) she has served on the boards of the 
NY Youth Symphony, Opera Index and 
the Grieg Society. 


ERIC SALZMAN is one of the pioneers 
of the new music-theater. Recent work 
includes Cassandra, Last Words of Dutch 
Schultz, La Priére du Loup and La Bonne 
Ame du Szechouan (after Bert Brecht). 
Recent performances have been in Vi- 
enna, Oslo, Holland, Germany, France, 
Québec and the Festival of the Hamp- 
tons. His Meredith Bestiary was pre- 
miered this summer at the Varna Festival 
in Bulgaria. Other major works, including 
The Nude Paper Sermon, Foxes and 
Hedgehogs, Wiretap and Ecolog, have 
been performed by Pierre Boulez, Lukas 
Foss, Dennis Russell Davies, Quog Music 
Theater, National Public Radio, the BBC, 
Channel 13/WNET, etc. Recordings in- 
clude Wiretap, Civilization and Its Discon- 
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tents (with Michael Sahl), The Nude Pa- 
per Sermon (with Stacy Keach), The 
Tango Project and The Unknown Kurt 
Weill (with Teresa Stratas). He was foun- 
der/artistic director of New Image of 
Sound, Quog Music Theater, The Free 
Music Store and the American Music 
Theater Festival and is currently Associ- 
ate Artistic Director of the Center for Con- 
temporary Opera. Writings include a well- 
known book on 20” Century Music (Pren- 
tice-Hall; 4" edition 2002), another on the 
harmony of American music (Making 
Changes with Michael Sahl; G. Schirmer) 
and The New Music Theater for Oxford 
(with Thomas Deszy; in progress). He is 
working on a madrigal comedy for the 
Western Wind and on a “caveman opera” 
for Montréal. Dutch Schultz is scheduled 
for production by the Center for Contem- 
porary Opera in early 2006. 


JAMES STEPLETON In the Spring of 
2003, Mr. Stepleton's full-length opera, 
The Awakening (libretto by Andrew Joffe, 
after the classic American novel by Kate 
Chopin) was presented by New York City 
Opera as part of their VOX 2003: Show- 
casing American Composers. About this 
reading, Anthony Tommasini wrote in the 
New York Times: " [it] earned a genuine 
ovation and stirred the most discussion . . 
. . Mr. Stepleton's score, with its lullingly 
rich chromatic harmony, lacy textures and 
shimmering orchestra effects, . . [is] ut- 
terly authentic." Mr. Stepleton is also 
Chairman of the Douglas Moore Fund for 
American Opera, which he co-founded 
with American opera composer Jack 
Beeson (Lizzie Borden, New York City 
Opera and "Live from Lincoln Center" 
PBS telecast, 1999, hosted by Beverly 
Sills) and Broadway composer John 
Kander (Chicago, Cabaret, Kiss of the 
Spider Woman). The purpose of the 
Douglas Moore Fund is to provide resi- 
dencies for up to three years to profes- 
sional opera companies for composers 
who have completed their professional 
training but have not yet established 
themselves in the world of opera. 


NMC’s Instrumental Consultants: 


FRED PATELLA (piano consultant). 
Originally a piano and choral conducting 
student, he was urged toward composi- 
tion by composer Samuel Barber who 
later became his teacher. The large body 
of Patella’s music is in the “sacred” genre, 
which include vocal works written for 
some of the world's great cathedrals. 
There are also secular works of varied 
instrumentation, as well as operatic 
works, some of which were written for 
notable soloists and performance groups 
worldwide. Currently, he is concentrating 
on a new collection of pieces for bassoon 
and piano written for intermediate level 
students with bassoonist, Frank Morelli 


who will be providing notes and sugges- 
tions to aid the student’s development. 
Fred Patella presents programs and mu- 
sicians through Washington’s Pocket, an 
Organization that he helped establish. 
Among the children’s development pro- 
grams is the highly regarded “Toy Piano 
Ensemble,” geared to pre-school children 
that provides them with a first chamber 
music experience. Patella is responsible 
for the “Sonic Reverberating Wall,” a 
massive acoustic wonder of wires, rever- 
berating boards and fans joined together 
interactively, designed for Paris La Cité 
des Sciences de l'Industrie. Also a piano 
tuner and technician, Patella services the 
industry with these skills primarily avail- 
able to other music professionals, schools 
and venues. His music is published by 
Boosey & Hawkes. 

Fred Patella currently resides in New 
Jersey with his wife, Margie and daughter 
Ingrid-Rose. 


DEBORAH THURLOW earned a CUNY 
BA through the Local 802 Music Program 
at Kingsborough CC/Lehman College in 
1990 and an MFA in performance from 
SUNY Purchase in 1993. She is a free- 
lance musician, writer and teacher. In 
1999 she produced a two-day music 
event, ‘Next Horn Wave,’ where she put 
together horn players from the East and 
West coasts and Europe to perform music 
devoted to the art of improvisation. As a 
composer, she has works published by 
Nichols Music Company and DSM Pro- 
ducers. She has received grants from 
Meet the Composer, ASCAP and the Wil- 
liam Petshek Music Fund. She has been 
favorably reviewed in the press, including 
the NY Times, which called one of her 
compositions, “an amusing, inventively 
colorful work.” 

In addition, her one act play with mu- 
sic, The Creative Void Of The Planet 
Earth, was produced by the New Media 
Repertory. She has performed with the 
Pina Baush Ballet Company, Franz Ka- 
man, David Amram, Anthony Davis, The 
New York Composers Orchestra, and 
many others. She has 4 recordings to her 
credit. (See more information below.) 


To find out more about the services provided 
by our Board members here are some contact 
numbers (further information on page 29): 


William HOLAB, Computer Music Services 
(718) 499-3946 (voice) 
(718) 499-7372 (fax) -- bholab@att.net 


James STEPLETON, 172 Washington Ave- 
nue, Little Ferry, NJ 07643 Phone: (201) 
641-0947 E-mail: 
j-stepleton@worldnet.att.net 


Deborah THURLOW, composer, hornist, 
recording artist. (201) 287-0982 


(See ad on page 29) 
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Clothed in a Redemptive Tale 
By James L. Paulk ©2004 


Jake Heggie: The End of the Affair. With Teddy 
Tahu Rhodes and Cheryl Barker. Houston 
Grand Opera. Houston Texas. March 4, 2004. 
(world premiere) 


As this opera opens, Maurice (sung by Teddy 
Tahu Rhodes, a young Australian baritone) is 
naked in bed having sex with a nearly naked 
Sarah (soprano Cheryl Barker, also Australian). 
The sex is simulated (I think) but the nudity is 
quite real. Fortunately, the creators of this work 
have found a couple which can sing nicely na- 
ked, and look good (actually, very good) at the 
same time. One of the all-time best nude scenes 
in the history of opera, it was so riveting that 
much of the audience failed to focus on the two 
major musical motifs of the opera, which were 
being introduced while this was happening. No 
great damage was done, as the motifs recurred 
frequently. They were woven expertly into a 
sensuous tonal score, heavily chromatic in the 
orchestral line, with a wandering arioso vocal 
line. As this is a love story with a conservative 
score, you might expect an occasional big aria 
or duet, but none arrive. As in Heggie’s popular 
opera Dead Man Walking, first performed in San 
Francisco in 2000, the score for “Affair” is well- 
crafted and atmospheric, but it isn’t the focus of 
the evening. This is yet another of the “opera- 
plays” that constitute most of the over 200 new 
operas that have appeared in the U.S. in the last 
decade. A peculiarly American phenomenon, 
these are “safe” works, almost always derived 
from popular plays, movies, or books. Even at 
their best — and this is certainly one of the bet- 
ter efforts — the effect is that of watching a very 
good play with an unusually classy soundtrack. 
The book in question is, of course, Graham 
Greene’s novel of the same title, based loosely 
on his own affair with Lady Catherine Walston. 
In England during World War Il, a writer (Mau- 
rice) has an affair with the wife of a government 
minister (Sarah). A bomb strike nearby seems to 
kill Maurice; Sarah prays, promising God that 
she will end the affair if he will bring Maurice 
back. Maurice then appears, quite alive, and 
without revealing what has happened, she 
leaves him and keeps the promise. It is a darned 
good novel. Beneath the surface love affair is a 
provocative exploration of the question: “Is there 
a God?” Other subtexts include the question of 
whether a miracle happened (Maurice's resur- 
rection) and whether Catherine is a saint (she 
appears to heal several others and is loyal to 
her oath despite great temptation). Surprisingly, 
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given the reduced number of 
words, the opera libretto is 
much better at exploring 
these questions than the 
popular 1999 movie starring 
Ralph Fiennes and Julianne 
Moore, which simplified the 
novel into a love story. Unfortunately, the libret- 
tist, playwright Heather McDonald, tacks on a 
rather shameless Hollywood ending: the resur- 
rected Sarah appears, telling Maurice that “love 
never dies.” He is redeemed. 

This is.really a chamber opera in scale. It 
has only six singers, and there are 24 instru- 
ments in the orchestra (an expanded version will 
be used when the opera moves to the Madison 
Opera, where it will inaugurate their new opera 
house). But there is nothing “chamber” about the 
demands on the singers, especially for the role 
of Sarah, which features a cruel tessitura. Ms. 
Barker delivered nicely. She seems more com- 
fortable with the top notes than the lower and 
middle registers, but she handles the acting 
chores convincingly, and she even seems to 
change in the course of the opera, becoming 
more focused and assured as her spiritual faith 
develops. Of course, she also has the body for 
the opening scene. New American operas are 
almost always cast with skinny singers. 

Which brings us to Mr. Tahu-Rhodes, the 
Maurice, whose body has already been men- 
tioned. He, too, was a convincing actor, display- 
ing a wide and convincing emotional range. But 
there is a sameness to his singing, and it would 
be nice to hear this role sung by someone with a 
more nuanced vocal approach. Peter Coleman- 
Wright, another baritone, is married to Ms. 
Barker in real life and sang the role of her hus- 
band, Henry. He has a good solid voice, the 
best of the evening, and he managed to make 
his character come across as bland (which he is 
supposed to be) but sympathetic. Robert Orth, 


“... singing actors 
in the best sense” 


yet another baritone, sang the role of Parkis, a 
detective hired by Maurice to spy on Sarah. He 
invested his character with a heavy Cockney 
accent, a nice atmospheric touch. 

The role of Sarah’s mother is a tricky one. 
She is a crass, vulgar, man-crazy woman, and 
here she is used to provide comic relief. But she 
still needs to be believable, as one of the mira- 
cles concerning Sarah is that such a graceful 
woman could come from this source. Mezzo 
Katherine Ciesinski succeeded mostly in this 
portrayal, even if she veered a bit towards buf- 
foonery. Tenor Joseph Evans nicely sang the 
role of Smyth, a rationalist minister, who has 
one of the evenings few good arias. Patrick 
Summers conducted briskly and deftly. 

The sets, designed by Michael McGarty, fea- 
tured realistic Gothic stone walls and a large 


stained-glass rose window. Leonard Foglia di- 
rected brilliantly — these were singing actors in 
the best sense, and Foglia made the most of the 
opportunity. 


When Everyone Benefits 
By BLC ©2004 

‘CMA Benefit Concert for Chamber Music 
America.’ Libby Larsen: This Unbearable Still- 
ness: Songs from the Balcony* ~~ Daniel God- 
frey: Quartet #2; Romanza ~~ Dmitri 
Shostakovich: Piano Quintet in G-Minor, Op. 
57. Cassatt String Quartet with guest artists 
soprano Eileen Strempel and pianist Craig W. 
Combs. Merkin Concert Hall. March 10: 2004. (^ 
New York premiere) 


This concert was well planned around a very 
admirable concept, raising money for Chamber 
Music America’s valuable Residency Partner- 
ship Program. So it's no surprise that on hand 
for this occasion were the marvelous Cassatt 
(with two very successful residencies at pre- 
sent), composer Larsen (first woman to hold a 
residency with a world-class orchestra and now 
holding several with diverse groups as well as 
co-founder of what is now the American Com- 
posers Forum), composer Godfrey (professor 
and resident at Syracuse University), Singer 
Strempel (an assistant professor at Syracuse), 
and pianist Combs (formerly Membership Direc- 


Libby Larsen: “... something of the tem- 
perament of the late Strauss” 


tor for CMA, later a distinguished teacher of 
piano in New York and more recently assistant 
professor and organizer/director at two major 
music schools in Virginia). 

None of these figures allow their musical 
creativity to take a back seat to the behind-the- 
scenes championing of new music. The cycle of 
songs heard this evening shows that Libby Lar- 
sens output remains on a high level with her 
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refusal to let it become clichéd or pigeon-holed. 
The four titles here are interesting examples of 
how composers set ideas to music in a way au- 
diences might have to grapple with. She makes 
it clear the singer is an everyday observor of the 
passing scene. “The Rain,” “Time Spirals,” “The 
Rush of Rain” and “The Unbearable Stillness” 
are meant to suggest conditions presented by 
poets Dima Hilal and Sakeema Shaben and not 
necessarily the physical qualities or even the 
intrinsically judgmental modifiers. The last song, 
for example, reached this observer as rapturous, 
haunting, even a bit mystical and he could find 
nothing “unbearable” about it. It had, oddly 
enough, something of the temperament of a late 
Richard Strauss song. The sensually voiced 
Eileen Strempel certainly sang it that way and 
the Cassatt obliged gorgeously here as well as 
in the entire set with its impressive upbowing, 
tremolo, portamenti and other string techniques 
within the complex design. 

Mr. Godfrey writes clearly accessible music 
from the pieces we have heard, yet still requires 
his forces to keep on their toes. His music isn't 
simple. In his Quartet #2, much of it lyrical, with 
but a tasteful bow to chromaticism, he uses the 
arch form well in two movements, then presents 
a plateful of melodies in the finale, melodies that 
push and pull as they reach a climax almost a 
little undecided as to how to end. He is a com- 
poser who still respects the idea of complete 
resolution. How refreshing! The quartet went 
along with his schemes to the hilt and made 


heartily joins in the salute to 


honorees 


them always sound interesting. The same in the 
Romanza, which is a stand-alone revision of a 
movement from his First Quartet. He refers to a 
“personal undercurrent” in the piece and the 
players were completely tuned into that. 

Why Shostakovich to end the concert? Well, 
why not? Listening to so much new music, we 
sometimes forget what a great master of all 
forms he was, and that he had to pursue his 
craft in an oppressive “Stalinist” environment, a 
fact we appear to appreciate more so in retro- 
spect. (Can we older folks not recall the days 
when American critics tagged him a “Commu- 
nist” composer? Sad but true!) This chamber 
work, with ideas not unfamiliar to lovers of his 
symphonies, must by necessity be listened to in 
its own context, the years leading up to the sec- 
ond grim stage of World War II (when the Hitler- 
Stalin non-aggression pact was broken by the 
invasion of the USSR only months after the No- 
vember 1940 premiere of this work), thus clos- 
ing a chapter on a period in which some of the 
most driven works of the 20" century were com- 
posed: Shostakovich's Fifth and Sixth Sympho- 
nies (1937 and 1939); Prokofiev's Alexander 
Nevsky (1936); Bartok’s Violin Concert #2 
(1938); Hindemith;’s Mathis der Maler (1934): 
Vaughan Williams’ Fourth Symphony (1934); 
Britten’s Variations on a Theme of Frank Bridge 
(1937) and Les Illuminations (1939); and from 
the U.S., Copland’s Sextet (1937) and Piano 
Sonata (1939-41), as well as Barbers Adagio 
and First Symphony (1936). 


The Piano Quintet begins with two adjoining 
movements — Prelude and Fugue — that antici- 
pate his 24 Preludes and Fugues of 1951. The 
composer flexes the piano’s muscles through- 
out, but the quartet doesn't exactly lie back; a 
big crisp sound is created in those sudden tutti 
opportunities. The third movement scherzo is a 
jaunty cartoon that should not be dismissed as 
simply relief (we can sense bitter ironies be- 
tween the lines). The closing movements — /n- 
termezzo and Finale — are played lento and lar- 
ghetto and are gorgeously crafted, with 
Shostakovich doffing his hat to Papa Haydn with 


- a soft passage at the end, which sounds like an 


interlude but becomes a coda in disguise. 

Pianist Combs played his part with com- 
mand but never with domination over this rare 
ensemble, which is made up of violinists Mu- 
neko Otani and Jennifer Leshnower, violist 
Tawnya Popoff and cellist Nicole Johnson. They 
received nothing less than a well-deserved 
standing ovation. Surely, the composer would 
have been moved. 


Nightstallions? 
Peter Kroll ©2004 


Ned Rorem: Lions (A Dream) ~~ David Schober: 
Split Horizon ~~ Daron Hagen: Fire Music ~~ 
Nicholas Maw: The World in the Evening. 
eighth blackbird; Steven Sloane, American 
Composers Orch. Carnegie Hall. March 10". 


Fran Richard 
Cia Toscanini 


Shirley Fleming 


Zachary Lewis 


Cheryl Seltzer & Joel Sachs, Directors 
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The ACO’s second subscription concert of the 
season was subtitled ‘Fanfare and Fire.’ There 
was nothing explicit in the program notes about 
this theme, but the titles of the works seemed to 
indicate its thread. Rorem writes that his 14- 
minute work was composed in 1963 and was 
“from a poem written 20 years ago following a 
dream. That poem is lost, but the dream re- 
mains clearly still.” It is a compelling, sometimes 
frightening work, not unlike dreams. The com- 
poser utilizes hymn tunes and harshly dissonant 
screams of brass and the orchestra as a whole. 
The hymn-like theme becomes an ostinato line 
underneath a wailing and lyrical interlude high- 
lighting the soprano sax. In its development, it 
turns, floating in and out of hearing, followed by 
Straussian “Quixote sheep.” The jazz riffs con- 
tinue and the work ends hauntingly. 

Schober writes that he “has always been 


Ned Rorem’s Lions: “... a compelling, 
sometimes frightening work” 


fascinated by borders...and the coexistence of 
perceived opposites.” The title of his 21-minute 
composition “ is a provocative image drawn from 
the poetry of Thomas Lux.” The work also is 
influenced by the paintings of the 14th Century 
Chinese painter Ni Tsan who used a split per- 
spective. The composer indicates that the “stage 
horizon is split between sextet and orchestra; 
the four movements explore the warmth and 
cold, friction and flow between them (and that) 
the heart of Split Horizon is eighth blackbird”, 
which uses winds, strings, piano and percus- 
sion. and functions “like a solo hyper- 
instrument”. It handled its challenges virtuosi- 
cally: scurrying phrases, jazzy riffs, atonal dis- 
sonances. Schober indicates that the work 
“fuses the intimacy and precision of chamber 
music with an orchestral palette of sound- 
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colors.” The orchestra is kept busy too but 
mainly as an accompanist. The work mixes a 
powerful, sometimes raucus sound world with 
softness, but both are handled inventively. 

Hagen’s 9-minute composition derives from 
the composer's opera about Frank Lloyd Wright. 
Hagen notes how important fire was in Wright's 
life. He writes that the work has four ideas: the 
first and “the core of Fire Music is a four note- 
cell, heard right at the beginning, that grows into 
a snake-like worm...; the second is a driving 
rhythmic cell...; the third is a faux Protestant 
hymn while the fourth idea is the theme that, in 
the opera, Wright uses to pitch his plan. The 
four are presented in collage.” This is done 
imaginatively and compellingly: bee-like arpeg- 
gios are heard in conjunction with rich, brassy 
Hollywood themes and Virgil Thomson-like sim- 
ple harmonies. Wagner's own fire music is evi- 
dent towards the end. The whole is much more 
than the sum of its parts. 


Maw describes his 29-minute piece as evok- 
ing a general feeling of evening in several differ- 
ent senses: a time of day, a time of life, a state 
of mind... According to the program notes the 
work, subtitled Lullaby for Orchestra, “is in one 
continuous movement (and uses the orchestra) 
as an organic ensemble of extraordinary rich- 
ness.” Its opening lullaby is dark but not omi- 
nous. A striking use of pizzicato with brass in 
the background is enthralling. The work devel- 
ops slowly and includes a middle section which 
is loudly and brassily insistent. Though some- 
what meandering, it moves onto a lovely cello 
line with flute obbligato and ends with a wonder- 
fully dreamy and hazy softness. It would be 
good to hear it again. 


| note with regret that the ACO’s move to 
Wednesday nights continues to draw smaller 
audiences. The orchestra played up to its usual 
excellent level. 


Featuring a “No-nonsense” Violinist 
By Fred Patella ©2004 

Arvo Part: Fratres ~~ Jorge Sosa: Capricho 

para solo violin ~~ Olivier Messiaen: Louange a 

L'Immortalite de Jesus. Gregory Harrington, 


violin; Christopher Cooley, piano. Merkin Con- 
cert Hall. March 28" . 


The program presented by Gregory Harrington 
included a fine representation of violin composi- 
tional technique from Bach on. Unfortunately, 
this reviewer was unable to stay for the works 
played after intermission which included Bach 
and Brahms and can therefore offer nothing 
about those performances. 

Harrington opened his program with the 
furious bowing called for in Part’s Fratres, a for- 
midable musical announcement asserting Har- 
rington a “no-nonsense” violinist from the very 
start. These stable rapid bowing patterns are 
little disguise for the fact that its real challenges 
are in the elongated dynamics that were well 


paced by Harrington. Part’s comprehensible 
construction was followed by something less so, 
Sosa’s Capricho para solo violin that offered a 
delightfully lyrical second movement yet seemed 
to have missed the mark otherwise in its first 
and third movements. Although this expressive 
slow movement alerted the listener to a depth of 
artistry in both composer and performer that 
should encourage continued investigation of 
both. This was a defining moment in the recital 
illustrating Harrington’s gifts both thoughtful lyri- 
cist and serious technician. 

Messiaen’s Louange a L’Immortalite de Je- 
sus gave Harrington his chance also to be 
warm, engaging a listener with an array of tech- 
nical and lyrical splendor. Christopher Cooley 
did a championship job with his work in the Part 
and Messaien (no piano part in the Sosa) re- 
vealing a refined and reliable style. A fine and 
supportive musician, Cooley’s balanced tech- 
nique is a real enhancer and one hopes to hear 
more of him. [Ed. Note: It is sad that our last 
Schwann catalog, (one of the last ever) listed no 
CD entries for the Messiaen “Louange.” But 
there is a recording of Part’s Fratre #2 for violin 
(assuming this is the piece Fred is reviewing) 
played by Gidon Kremer. ] 


More Thoughts on War and Peace 
By BLC ©2004 


‘Women and War’ (‘War & Pieces #3’). Kathe- 
rine Hoover: Quintet Da Capo (1989) ~~ David 
Hollister: “Homeless Children” (1989) ~~ Songs 
and instrumental works by Barber, Weill, 
Blitzstein, Spektor and Suskind. Downtown 
Chamber & Opera Players/ Mimi Stern-Wolfe, 
music director; guest singers and instrumental- 
ists. St. Mark’s Church in the Bowery, NY, NY. 
March 28", 


‘War and Pieces’ is yet another ambitious series 
conceived and produced by the DC&OP under 
Mimi Stern-Wolfe’s direction. Having received 
deserved acclaim for her Benson AIDS series 
and her programs dedicated to the composers 
of the Holocaust, ‘War and Pieces,’ too, seeks to 
remind us through music of major human events 
without dwelling too much on the theme of hu- 
mankind's inhumanity to humankind but still 
tugging at our emotions. Admittedly, this is but 
the second program we attended which touches 
on that theme, the other being the one that fea- 
tured the understated but powerful song cycle 
by Richard Peaslee sung by three male per- 
formers. Still, this series and particularly the 
theme of war and its human face hasn’t moved 
this reviewer as much as “Benson” and “Holo- 
caust.” Why so? Well, perhaps because war is 
more than a subject — it's the crux of so much 
art. After all, conflict and resolution, struggle and 
accord, anger and love, pain and ecstasy — don't 
these ideas appear in all art with any meaning? 
So if Mimi needs an excuse to cover the 
music that moves her, that’s perfectly okay with 
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us. On this very occasion, we heard one work 
of music that did indeed move and impress us, 
and the composer was right there to talk about it 
— à living, vital human being who can still be 
considered important for what she does right 
now in this world of ours and not for any image 
preserved in the aural museum known as the 
concert hall. Katherine Hoover wrote her Quintet 
Da Pacem for piano and string quartet 15 years 
ago on a commission from the New Jersey 
Chamber Music Society, which premiered it at 
Alice Tully Hall and successfully recorded it in 
1996. (Leslie Gerber picked it as one of the five 
best CDs that year.) 


Its roots could not be any more fitting for the 
venue and the occasion. The composer says 
she came across a simple canon by Christoph 
Demantius (1567-1643) with the opening words, 
"Da pacem, Domine, in diebus nostrus” (“Give 
us peace, o Lord, in our lives”). Hoover’s work, 
divided into two parts, Adagio-Allegro and Fan- 
tasia, opens with a hymn-like passage, drawn 
from the original motives, followed by a faster 
passage (a la Handel, et al) with ideas from the 
opening. It is very Baroque, indeed. Ah, but then 
comes the fantasia and we are in modern times. 
This lengthy movement is made up of exqui- 
sitely crafted ideas based on that original canon. 
Within the rich textures is the carefully incorpo- 
rated “sound of a mourning dove.” Strong sug- 
gestions of suffering follow as the microtonal 
sliding and the pizzicati sound unmistakably like 
pain and weeping. The original canon returns at 
the end in a long, slow morendo that some 
might see as a response from God to our pleas. 
At 27 minutes the lengthy work, so earnestly 
performed by the Colorado Quartet, was bound 
to draw some negative comments from other 
attendees | spoke with and this, too, does not let 
us forget the time we live in. We have become 
an impatient lot always in a hurry to get on with 
it. Yet if this piece were played as part of a 
church service, surely no one would have com- 
plained about its length. 


While Ms. Hoover was writing Da Pacem, 
David Hollister composed his elegiac “Homeless 
Children,” to a poem by Ilsa Gilbert. In this after- 
noon's setting it worked better for us than it had 
on other occasions. The first two lines of Ms. 
Gilbert's text say it all: “War is the day they are 
born/And peace is the day they die.” We must 
observe that the chamber cantata Peace Cry, 
from which the song is drawn, was dedicated to 
Hollister’s grandfather Frederic, a man of the 
cloth who preached against American participa- 
tion in World War |. Much of David Hollister’s 
work displays similar pacifist/leftist leanings, 
sometimes even anti-church sentiments if the 
church happens to be on what he considers the 
wrong side. Another reason the work moved us 
this time must surely be attributed to the fine 
singing of Carolyn Grondlund and the vibrant 
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playing of cellist Dan Barrett and pianist Stern- 
Wolfe. 


Overall, the singers and players were in top 
form for the occasion. Ms. Grundlund again 
stood out in Samuel Barbers lovely Dover 
Beach (1933), as did contralto Jeanine Otis in 
Marc Blitzstein’s “Joe Worker Gets Gypped” 
(from The Cradle Will Rock) and baritone Sean 
Barker in Mira Spektor's “Where Are the Chil- 
dren” (from Lady in the Castle). There was ad- 
mirable vocalizing by soprano Isabelle Ganz in 
Kurt Weills “Was bekam des Soldaten Weib” 
(1943) and with Mr. Barker in the “Mission 
Scene” from ‘Cradle’). They were very nicely 
accompanied by pianist Mimi and by Mr. Barrett 
and flutist Margaret Lancaster in the Spektor 
selections. The Colorado was also featured in 
the Barber; it comprises violinists Julie 
Rosenfeld and Deborah Redding, violist Marka 
Gustavson and cellist Diane Chaplin. 


Fresh to the Ear 
By B.L.C. ©2004 
‘Fresh Air,’ a Cutting Edge concert. Davide 
Zannoni: Quattro Quadri ~~ Judith Shatin: 
Ockeghem Variations ~~ Frank J. Oteri: circles 
mostly in wood ~~ Jon Deak: The Bremen Town 
Musicians. Carsten Schmidt, piano; The Sylvan 
Winds. Greenwich House Music School. April 8, 
2004. [To appear on web site, www.newmusicon.org] 


“Willie” or Won’t He? He Did! 
By Joseph Pehrson ©2004 


‘Harvestworks Digital Media Center presents 
Joshua Fried and Music for Robots’ With 
LEMUR, the League of Electronic Musical Ur- 
ban Robots. Harvestworks, 596 Broadway, 
NYC. April 12, 2004 


Imagine a musical performance by robots, not in 
human shape, but mechanical devices that 
pluck strings, bang on pails, shake tambourine 
“jingles” and strike metal sheets. Then you have 
an idea of Joshua Fried’s mechanical compan- 
ions for his most recent work Music for Robots. 

Presented at Harvestworks as a free dem- 
onstration, Fried’s new composition has been 
supported by a generous commissioning grant 
from the Jerome Foundation. And for good rea- 
son, since these “bots” and his musical imple- 
mentation of them are truly original. 

Fried didn't create the robots. They are the 
brainchild of musician/technologist Eric Singer 
and his wild-eyed collaborative LEMUR, or the 
League of Electronic Musical Urban Robots. 
Needless to say, the LEMUR devices are not 
members of musicians local 802, and they com- 
plain little about extensive rehearsals or over- 
time. 

Based on MIDI technology and operating 
from a computer score that a composer creates, 
the robots come in various shapes and sizes 


and scrape, hammer, rattle and roll, visually 
dancing in the process. The challenge for a 
composer is to create convincing music for 
these metal nobodies. 

Joshua Fried has a particular talent for this. 
Coming from a pop and rock background, Fried 
is “wired in” to the music of our popular times. 
However, he now wishes to create “art music” or 
something that goes beyond pop forms. In his 
wonderful efforts with these machines he does 
this, creating tuneful, semi pop melodies and 
jams that reach a wide audience taste while, 
simultaneously, having the sophistication of con- 
temporary minimalism and the variation tech- 
nique of lengthier art forms. 

The first movement of Fried’s Music for Ro- 
bots features “Willie.” (Well, I'm just calling him 
that; it's a guitar bot that consists of various 
electronic guitar components struck by an auto- 
mated plectrum and played with a movable 
bridge in a tuneful rhythmic exercise that man- 
ages to be sophisticated and at the same time 
grabs popular attention.) 

The second movement, played after Fried 
made a few minor adjustments of his mechani- 
cal friends, featured the “percussion” bots: 
mechanisms that automatically played an up- 
side-down plastic pail, a tambourine jingle and 
banged on a metal plate. Here Fried keeps the 
pitched robot fairly static as everything and the 
kitchen sink takes over. The balance and 
change of focus works. 

The final movement consists, mostly, of 
three-part chords from the melodic robot with 
notes that are struck at different times, gradually 
changing phase a la Steve Reich. This melodi- 
ous variation works convincingly as a conclu- 
sion. 

The robots, by the way, have been in public 
view on the web for some time. Videos of them 
in operation may be seen at 
www.lemurbots.org, including much of the first 
movement of the Joshua Fried piece. | recom- 
mend this website highly, since the video close- 
ups of these robots in action are even superior 
to seeing them in a live performance setting. 


Separating Wheat from Chaff 
By Andrew Kra ©2004 


Harvestworks: Mixing it up. Hybrid Musical 
Instruments Symposium. Cooper Union’s Great 
Hall, NY, NY. April 25". 


“If you are playing a silly instrument, you have to 
look very serious,” were the words of instrument 
builder-composer Eric Singer, as the video be- 
gan that displayed him playing his invention, the 
Sonic Banana. 

The Sonic Banana is a flexible yellow tube, 
about three feet long that acts as a MIDI- 
controlled device. It can be bent, twisted and 
turned, and all these manipulations result in 
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remarkable sonic effects. Later, Mr. Singer of- 
fered a live demonstration of the instrument us- 
ing some highly rhythmic rock music. He also 
discusses earlier achievements such as the 
“Radio Baton”, which allows a conductor to acti- 
vate Max/MSP patches which he developed at 
the Berklee College of Music for Richard Bou- 
langer. 


Singer also invented several robotic instru- 


pended metal bars and strings which plays du- 
ets with performers such as Mari Kimura. He 
displayed a glove with sensors that triggers mu- 
sical events with finger gestures, and, even 
more outrageous, a digitally controlled flame 
thrower. 


Singer s glove was not the only glove on 
display. Preceding him on the panel was Laetita 
Sonami, who has been performing with her 
more feminine version of the glove for over a 
decade. She offered a demonstration of the 
instrument which looked like nylon elbow length 
glove rigged with a dense network of wires. 
These wires are linked to sensors which re- 
spond to hand gestures which trigger electronic 
sound. Sonami stated that she began working 


Re. Bogs S O C I E T Yy 


The Americas Society promotes 
the understanding of the political, 
economic, and cultural issues that 
define and challenge the Americas 
today. We believe that innovative 


artistic expression—especially in the 
visual arts, music, and literature—is 
vital to free societies and provides 
and invaluable window on the ever 
evolving reality of our Hemisphere. 
Tel. 212.277.8359 — music@as- 
coa.org. 
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with the glove in 1991. She felt it was getting old 
and was thinking of moving on, but then she 
saw film footage of a woman bullfighter. She 
was very impressed with the gesticulatory con- 
trol of the bullfighter and she saw parallels to her 
gesticulatory manipulation of computerized 
sound, so her interest in the instrument was 
renewed. 


The other two panelists are primarily jazz 
improvisers who are joining their improvising 
skills with high technology. Curtis Bahn is a jazz 
bassist who over many years developed a hy- 
brid string bass instrument that can trigger elec- 
tronic events and enlarge his palette for improvi- 
sation. He showed videos of himself playing 
with other hybrid instrument players such as 


Dan Trueman on the hybrid violin. He has also _. 


recorded with improvisers such as Pauline 
Oliveros. In order to get more effective projec- 
tion and diffusion of sound, he employs spheri- 
cal speakers developed by Perry Cook. Bahn 
also does work with dance performers who are 
rigged with sensors that trigger sound through 
physical gestures. 


The final panelist was George Lewis. Mr. 
Lewis played videos displaying past achieve- 
ments which emphasized improvisation and 
computer interaction. He worked at IRCAM in 
the 1980's developing interactive instruments. 
He had footage of the saxophone player Roscoe 
Mitchell improvising with an interactive set up. 


our own time. 


Sinfonietta 


In 1990, Lewis went to visit Leon Theremin. He 
showed amusing footage of being instructed by 
Theremin on how to play the instrument that 
bears his name. Lewis spoke of his current 
commission from the American Composer's 
Orchestra which he will fulfill by writing a con- 
certo for piano and orchestra. Instead of having 
a piano soloist, there will be an improvising 
computerized piano with no performer center 
stage. 


The symposium was devoted to develop- 
ments happening in New York, so the hyper- 
instruments developed at M.I.T. associated with 
Tod Machover, were not on display. Overall, the 
symposium was highly entertaining and informa- 
tive and offered an opportunity for some of the 
cutting edge thinkers in the field of hybrid in- 
strument design to discuss their latest work. 


Tribute to a Polymath 

by Joseph Pehrson ©2004 
‘Celebrating the Music of Meyer Kupferman.’ 
Presented by JamesArts. With William Ander- 
son, guitar; Stanley & Naomi Drucker, Charles 
Neidich, clarinets; Kazuko Hayami, piano and 
others. St. Peter’s Church at Citicorp Center. 
April 17, 2004 


Meyer Kupferman, who died last November, 
was a true polymath as a composer. He was 
“all over the place” both in terms of activities, 
composing, running a publishing concern and 


The widely acclaimed Naxos 
AMERICAN CLASSICS series 


begins its unprecedented survey of America’s classical music 
in its very early days, with recordings of music by such pio- 
neering composers as William Henry Fry (1813-1864) and 
Louis Moreau Gottschalk (1821-1869). From the works of 
these intrepid creators Naxos follows the course of American 
music through the visionary experiments of Charles Ives 
(1874-1954), the mid-century masterpieces of Aaron Cop- 
land (1900-1990) and Samuel Barber (1910-1981) and the 
popular successes of Leonard Bernstein (1918-1990). With 
recordings of music by contemporary figures, like Philip 
Glass, Gloria Coates, and Michael Torke, AMERICAN 
CLASSICS brings its journey of discovery into the music of 


And from another outstanding American composers ... 
SCHWANTNER: Sparrows / Music of Amber 


Distant Runes and Incantations + Music of Amber + Soaring ° 
Sparrows + Two Poems of Aguedo Pizarro 


Klaus Simon, piano / Britta Stallmeister, soprano / Holst 


Available at > | : 
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record label, conducting, advocating for his com- 
poser friends and stylistically — with music rang- 
ing from, in recent years, an all-out Romanticism 
to thorny intellectually chromatic pieces. 

In a tribute to this great New York legend, 
JamesArts presented a splendid concert of 
Meyer's more intriguing smaller works, featuring 
some of the best performers around. And any- 
one who thinks that performance quality doesn’t 
make that much of a difference should have 
been at this concert to see what really top-notch 
players can do with contemporary music. 

Of all the pieces on the program, the one that 
made the most lasting and startling impression 
was the earliest from 1958, Kupferman’s Sonata 
on Jazz Elements for solo piano. Here is a 
piece that has moments of the greatest abstrac- 
tion and yet combines them with jazzy and 
sometimes simple pop elements. This fusion of 
styles, here taking place decades before our 
recent vogue for these ideas, held my riveted 
attention. | could hardly wait to find out what 
would happen next and how the masterful jig- 
saw would hold together. This incredibly chal- 
lenging piece was played remarkably by Kazuko 
Hayami, who brought out all the contrasts. 

In the category of “best performance” of the 
afternoon there were several stellar contenders, 
including the duo clarinet team of Stanley and 
Naomi Drucker. They played Kupferman’s 
1971 work, Four Double Features. Here was 
really integrated and virtuosic clarinet playing 
with fast sections that required absolute preci- 
sion between the parts. This is another piece 
that won't give audience members a second for 
a short snooze. 

For anybody wondering what really compe- 
tent guitar playing is like, give an ear to William 
Anderson who, on this concert, performed 
Kupferman’s Through a Glass Darkly (1988) for 
solo guitar. Anderson really gets around the 
instrument. His fingers flying, he melds single- 
note counterpoint and chords into a seamless 
whole. Also, every note and chord seems so 
precise and firm: no “clunkers” here — and how 
often we hear them from the majority of guitar 
players. 

Another piece competes for the performance 
award: Kupferman’s legendary Moonflowers, 
Baby for clarinet solo (1983) performed aston- 
ishingly by virtuoso Charles Neidich. This piece, 
in a jazz-hued idiom, combines quotations from 
popular music (Cole Porter’ s “| Concentrate on 
You” makes an appearance) with the glue of 
Kupferman’s strong technique. There are light- 
ening-fast passages (at least, they were played 
this way by Neidich) which alternated with the 
utmost extremes of the clarinet range. | believe 
this was the best solo clarinet playing | have 
ever heard. Maybe the piece, and Meyer 
Kupferman’s intimate knowledge of his primary 
instrument, contributed to this impression. 

| confess | shed a tear during Moonflowers, 
Baby, one of Meyer Kupferman’s signature 
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Concert: Friday, November 19, 2004, 8PM 
Christ & St. Stephen”s Church, Friday, November 19, 2004, 8PM 


Music By: 
Terry Winter Owens 
Oliver Knussen 
Joseph Pehrson 
Carson Cooman 
Leslie Bassett 
Paul Nash 
Sergei Oskolkov 
William Schimmel 
+ Meet the Composer participants 


The Bending of the Light (solo piano) 

Elegiac Arabesques (oboe, Eng. Horn/clarinet) 
Organum (solo organ) 

Horn Trio (violin, horn & piano) 

Jade Garden (soprano & piano) 

Four Pieces (sax & piano) 

Sonata (bass clarinet & piano) 

Capriccio Brasilia (vocals, melodica & accordion) 


Performed by: Jacqueline LeClair (oboe); Tom Piercy, Yili Yin (clarinet); Francisco Mon- 
teiro, Paul Hoffmann, Judith Olson (piano); Carson Cooman (organ); William Schimmel 
(accordion); Allyssa Lamb (vocals/melodica); Lynn Bechtold (violin); Naomi Gurt Lind 


(soprano) 


small works. All the flowers on the moon will 
never bring him back to us again. 


Serious Fun at Carnegie Hall 
by Peter Kroll 

George Lewis: Virtual Concerto ~~ Earle 
Brown: Event: Synergy Il ~~ Anthony Davis: 
Wayang V ~~ Alvin Singleton: When Given a 
Choice ~~ Duke & Mercer Ellington: Les Trois 
Rois noirs. Anthony Davis, piano; Chico Free- 
man, saxophone; Gerry Hemingway, percus- 
sion; Jeffrey Milarsky, assistant conductor; 
Steven Sloane, conductor. American Compos- 
ers Orchestra. Carnegie Hall, April 28". 


This ACO concert was deemed the “centerpiece 
of a week long festival exploring improvisation 
and the orchestra...in all of its conceptual and 
stylistic diversity...” It began with the World 
Premiere of George Lewis’ Virtual Concerto. 
This 16-minute work is so entitled because it 
features a “virtual soloist” at the piano, which is 
actually a computer program. Lewis writes that 
the “orchestral score is more or less conven- 
tionally notated, but the computer's ‘score’ is 
specified in terms of ‘behavior sets’ (which) es- 
tablish structural relationships between the 
computer soloist, the orchestra’s previously writ- 
ten part, and the improvised music of key play- 
ers in the ensemble.” Furthermore, “the com- 
puter program playing the solo piano part uses 


Tickets $15, $10, students, seniors, TDF accepted. 


For further information call (212) 564-4899. 


the real-time analysis of aspects of the ongoing 
performance to guide a process that generates 
complex responses and independent musical 
behavior.” Lest this sound too abstract, the 
composition made wonderful use of colors, a 
propulsive ostinato underpinning with moments 
of powerful outbursts of sound. Motifs were 
played with and developed, and the influences 
of Ives, Cage and Varese were noted. It held 
this listener's interest. 

Jeffrey Milarsky joined Maestro Sloane in 
Brown’s Event: Synergy l”. Tonight, the piece 
lasted 12 minutes, though its performance time 
is variable according to instructions provided by 
the composer. Brown writes that for some time 
his “scores have been almost completely deter- 
mined by myself as to sound material content, 
despite the frequent case of the form being left 
open.” In Synergy II Brown indicates that he 
has “increased the degree of control that the 
conductor may have over the individuals and 
groups within the orchestra and over the overall 
form [but also, he has] increased the degree of 
self-determination of sound details by the musi- 
cians themselves in approximately 50% of the 
score...”; he feels this is a “balance between the 
open-content, open-form (work) and the com- 
posed-content, open-form” type of composition. 
The piece seemed quite dissonant but with lots 
of movement and tonal allure. Written and im- 
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provised components were well-blended into a 
compelling whole. 

Davis’s Wayang V featured the composer at 
the piano and Hemingway on percussion. Davis 


writes that “improvisation has always been cen- ` 


tral to my aesthetic conception...as a revolu- 
tionary idea that allows for the creativity of the 
performer within a dynamic musical structure.” 
He notes that the “work is inspired by the Bali- 
nese Gamelan (and that) each of my Wayang 
pieces employs polyrhythmic repetition and im- 
provisation.” The 23-minute piece has a big 
sound. Propulsive riffs, commanding drumming 
combined with brassy comments, and varied 
use of dynamics all contributed to a moving ex- 
perience The program notes state that Single- 
ton’s When Given a Choice, a world premiere, 
“is the composer's article of faith in the possibili- 
ties of improvisation.” The 16-minute work is 
“written-out traditionally for most of the orches- 
tra, with ‘improvisation boxes’ affixed to the 
parts of various soloists and ensemble grouping 
within the orchestra” which provide guidelines 
for improvisation. Actually, the “work's greatest 
performance demands probably lie with the 
conductor,” who has to maintain tempos but who 
also has to “call in and cut off the improvisers at 
the right times (and) also make musical sense of 
it all.” Sloane acquitted himself admirably in 
handling these functions. The piece is sym- 
phonic in scope but with a wiry sonority. Its non- 
standardized bass lines are engaging, as are its 
microtonal sounds in the strings and clear tex- 
tures. The composer makes good use of the 
orchestra’s capacities for varied color and dy- 
namics. The notes suggest that Singleton is 
saying, “When given a choice, take it.” And they 
did: the musicians seemed to be having fun and 
the audience enjoyed it as well. 

This listener was unable to stay to hear the 
Ellington work. 


Quite a Concert in Store for Us! 
By Joseph Pehrson ©2004 

Tribeca Film Festival and Fondazione Prada 
Present: The Music of Elliott Carter: a Docu- 
Concert with film by Frank Scheffer; perform- 
ances by clarinetists Charles Neidich and 
Ayako Oshima, violinist Rolf Schulte, cellist 
Fred Sherry, pianists Christopher Oldfather and 
Charles Rosen. Prada, 575 Broadway at Prince 
Street, NY, NY. May 6, 2004. 


‘Carter in Prada. This sounds like a non- 
sequitur. No, Elliott Carter was not dressed in 
Prada duds, but he was prominently featured in 
the Prada Soho store. 


Anyone who has been to this new store 
knows that it is an unusual experience. It's 
shopping as a theatrical event. As one enters, 
greeted by a small army of mannequins all look- 
ing in the same direction, one descends a stair- 
way one level into an artificial valley which then 
comes back up with another stairway. Essen- 
tially the middle of the store is a large valley with 
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two large hills on either side. One hill is partially 
a large roller-coaster-like ramp. 

For this concert, a little window in this 
wooden hill opened and provided a small stage 
area, complete with movie screen. The audience 
sat on the other side of this wooden valley. 
“Prada boys,” young gentlemen of striking pul- 
chritude, dressed in black pants and white tops 
(perhaps former Chippendales renegades?) 
delivered white wine and mineral water. And 
Elliott Carter was in the midst of this all, giving a 
small filmed interview just before the event. 

My understanding is that the film on Elliott 
Carter by Frank Scheffer is a 90-minute essay 
on the life of this great contemporary composer. 
For the Prada event, film excerpts were shown, 
each of which described a piece of music which 
was subsequently played live. 

And what players there were! Performing 
were, essentially, the top new music instrumen- 
talists in New York, so let’s follow them as they 
navigate Carter's churning waters: 

Among the chamber works on this concert, 
solo pieces stand out. For reasons of compre- 
hension, | appreciate the brief length of Carter's 
Figment #1 (1994) and Figment #2 (2001) both 
for solo cello played convincingly, as usual, by 


new music master Fred Sherry. | was particu- 
larly impressed by the second “figment” in which 
lyrical melodic lines come mysteriously out of 
the turbulent Carter metrics. 

The concert opener, Con Leggerezza Pen- 
sosa (1990) was a trio performed by three great 
new music players, Sherry, the impressive 
Carter aficionado, clarinetist Charles Neidich 
and new music storm trooper, violinist Rolf 
Schulte. One knows by this lineup that the per- 
formance will be a knockout. It was, but what 
struck me through this complex aural experience 
was the sense of balance in Carter's work. 
Things would happen here, and they would 
happen there, pitches here, other pitches there, 
phrases here, phrases there, varied. It all hangs 
together somehow, and Carter uses aural “puns” 
or pitches which reoccur in different guises and 
different phrases. The attentive listener can 
actually hear this stuff. | don’t find this balance 
and clarity in every Carter work that | have 
heard, but it certainly was present in this won- 
derful opener. 

For me, personally, there were a couple of 
letdowns. Duo for Violin and Piano (1974), per- 
formed authoritatively by pianist Christopher 
Oldfather and violinist Rolf Schulte was exces- 
sively long and, although an insistence on dou- 
ble and possibly triple stops on the violin re- 
peated and repeated creates a genre of mini- 
malism for this maximalist composer, it lost my 
attention after a while. | thought the brevity of 


some of the later pieces served Carters pur- 
poses and premises better. Christopher Oldfa- 
ther and Rolf Schulte are a couple of the best 
new music performers around. l’m beginning to 
wonder a bit, however, about Mr. Schulte’s ap- 
proach, with his tight, short grip of the bow and, 
despite his unerring precision, a kind of strident 
technique that brings into the mind, against 
one’s wishes, the image of slicing sausages. 
More successful was a solo work for clari- 
net, Gra (1993) played by Charles Neidich. This 
piece uses multiphonics, or pitches which are 
overblown so that an audible chord results. 
Here is an instance in which the film excerpt 
before the piece provided a valuable insight. 
Carter mentions in the film that the German 
clarinet and the French clarinet intone these 
multiphonics differently. Due to this discrep- 
ancy, he had to make some alterations. | 
thought this was a good illustration of the care 
and precision that goes into an Elliott Carter 
work. This is no “Play it Again, Sam...” 
Pianist-author-scholar Charles Rosen is, as 
everybody connected with music knows, the 
exceptional polymath. He’s all over the place, 
and known for his definitive books such as The 
Classical Style (Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven) 
which has sat on my bookshelf, and everybody 
else’s, for decades. He is also an expert on the 
piano and piano literature. He’s a very good 
pianist. However, for whatever reason, he 
tended to “slop over” Elliott Carter's Piano So- 
nata (1946). This is a fun earlier work of 
Carter's, with recognizable tonal and jazz ele- 
ments. Was Rosen just seriously out of practice 
with this piece? He would gloss over complex 
passages, half playing them and then, fortu- 
nately, landing on the right conclusions. Some- 
times even parallel octaves were missed. Oh 
well, | was having a good time anyway. Maybe | 
just needed another drink from the “Prada boys.” 


A New Kind Of Recital 
By Barry O'Neal ©2004 


SONGS FOR A NEW TIME: The Music of David 
Eddleman, Allan Jaffe, Tom Cipullo and Melanie 
Mitrano. Leonard Nimoy Thalia (at Symphony 
Space). May 13, 2004 


Vocal recitals devoted to new repertoire can be 
problematic, depending, as they do, on the ex- 
pertise and probity of one singer and a pianist, 
and offering an audience music to which it has 
no prior connection. The concert by EJM Pro- 
ductions at the Leonard Nimoy Thalia took a 
refreshing approach by presenting music of four 
composers, mixing voice types, and varying the 
accompaniment between piano and guitar. On 
paper the concert looked intriguing, but the re- 
sults were more variable. 

Here, | must insert a disclaimer. As a long- 
time friend of David Eddleman, employed by 
one of his publishers, | may be presumed to 
have a bias in his favor. My comments on his 
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music should be weighed against that “conflict of 
interest.” 

The concert began with a solo guitar rag 
(Mattis Rag) by Alan Jaffe, which though 
roughly played by the composer, was an agree- 
able gloss on the rag style, lacking only the me- 
lodic freshness of the best examples of the form. 
Next came Doves and Crocodiles, Mr. Jaffe’s 
oddly colorless settings, for soprano and guitar, 
of excerpts from early reviews of Beethoven's 
music drawn from Nicholas Slonimsky's cele- 
brated The Lexicon of Musical Invective. Mr. 
Jaffe’s music, though graceful for the singer, 
was too prosaic and lacked musical distinction. 
Soprano Melanie Mitrano, for whom the work 
was written, was the excellent singer, her fine 
diction making reference to the text insert in the 
program, nearly superfluous. Mr. Jaffe, oddly 
tentative in his playing, was her accompanist. 
The lovely guitar setting of the theme from Bee- 
thoven’s last piano sonata with which Doves and 
Crocodiles ended, demonstrated a little too 
pointedly the memorable qualities that had been 
missing in this work. 

The first of David Eddleman’s song cycles, 
Kokkari Lyrics followed. Setting a group of po- 
ems by poet and pianist, Frank Daykin, the 
songs demonstrated Mr. Eddleman’s ability to 
underline and embody the atmosphere of these 
lyrics, a souvenir of time spent in a small Greek 
village in 1990. The cycle was very enjoyable 
with several particularly heartfelt, atmospheric 
songs and a general mood of restless longing. 
However, the last song (The bird repeats its 
motif...) seemed too pop-styled for the poem 
and the rest of the cycle. Once again, we were 
treated to a singer with excellent diction. Tenor 
Michael Polscer, may not have an overwhelm- 
ingly beautiful voice but he places it well, and in 
this intimate environment he made every phrase 
tell a story. Richard Gordon, was the responsive 
pianist for this worthy cycle. 

Three songs by Tom Cipullo, Touch Me, 
Going and The Pocketbook, with Ms. Mitrano 
back on stage accompanied by the composer, 
ended the first half of the evening. Mr. Cipullo's 
well-fashioned songs belong to that class of 
material that straddles the worlds of art song 
and theater song. Beautifully written for the 
voice, with pungent piano accompaniments, 
they were entertaining to hear. The Pocketbook, 
in Ms. Mitrano’s blazing rendition, was the most 
memorable. A brilliant setting of a very funny 
poem by Marilyn Kallet about a woman’s longing 
for a “Fluid Italian suede” pocketbook, it was a 
tour de force in Ms. Mitrano’s performance, and 
ended the first half of the concert on a high note 
indeed. 

Another cycle of songs by David Eddleman, 
Lost Shadows, again set to striking poems by 
Frank Daykin began the second half. Written for 
Michael Polscer, they explored, with consider- 
able feeling a world of shadowy memories and 
painful losses. Alternately rambunctious, deli- 
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cate and haunting they were beautifully deline- 
ated by Mr. Polscer, whose gifts as a singer of 
art songs seem unusually well developed and 
finely honed. Once again, Richard Gordon was 
the expert piano accompanist. 

Melanie Mitrano returned to the stage next 
to sing two of her own songs, Two Infatuations. 
Both songs were longer on cleverness than sub- 
stance, but the first, Time for Tea, a setting of 
her own text in honor of a secret movie-star 
crush, had a bluesy flair that would make it a 
wonderful encore. The second song, a setting of 
Your Little Voice, by e.e. cummings, had con- 
siderable rhythmic point and more harmonic 
interest, than melodic distinction. Ms. Mitrano, 
as before, created a memorable world out of the 
material. Judith Munro de Wette, was the com- 
petent but not very characterful pianist. 

The final set on the program, Songs of the 
City by Allan Jaffe, four songs from a projected 
music theater collaboration with writer Deborah 


Atherton, caught a particular mood of urban . 


anxiety. The texts seemed more pointed and 
realized than the rather artificial and anonymous 
settings for voice and guitar. Mr. Jaffe’s music 
did not have the variety and originality to sustain 
the mood of Ms. Atherton’s clever lyrics. Patricia 
Corbett was the soprano and her way with the 
theatrical style of the texts was very effective. 
The composer's playing seemed tentative once 
again and he played four more of his own guitar 
rags in and around the songs, which undercut 
their effectiveness. 

The concert, as a whole, was uneven, but it 
was a chance to hear three very fine singers, 
Michael Polcser, Melanie Mitrano and Patricia 
Corbett, demonstrate their commitment to the 
music of our time and to hear some variable, 
but interesting new vocal music. 


An Eclectic Retrospective 
By JoyEllen Snellgrove©2004 


_ ‘NEW MUSIC NOW.’ Works by Beyer, Hardish, 


Lehrman, Chanler, Eaton, Wm. Anderson, Luen- 
ing and Kreiger. Presented by Composers 


Concordance, May 27". [See current web site, 
www.newmusicon.org] 


Peter Kroll 


In May, the NY Phil presented an Ives Festival: ‘An 
American Original in Context.’ | was able to attend 
two programs which were quite exhilarating. Let 
me also emphasize that the audiences were quiet 
and very attentive to all Ives selections. | remem- 


ber a Bernstein concert many years ago during 
which the Maestro was clearly troubled by the rest- 
lessness and coughing in the audience. Perhaps 
Ives has finally arrived. The desire to place Ives in 
context perhaps also helped make this endeavor 
more meaningful to listeners. John Adams pre- 
sented Country Band March, Ragtime Dance No. 4 
and Scherzo: Over the Pavements. He was joined 
by a luminous Audra McDonald in songs by Ives 
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and his contemporaries. McDonald also presented 
a world premiere, “Easter Eve,” a very moving 
dramatic aria which will be part of Adams’ new 
opera about Robert Oppenheimer, now in prepara- 
tion. The concert closed with a powerful rendition 
of Adams’ great Harmonium, featuring the Choral 
Arts Society of Washington, D.C. Lorin Maazel 
presented a compelling Three Places in New Eng- 
land along with Stravinsky's Petrouchka and 
Ravel's Piano Concerto for the Left Hand with a 
wonderful Leon Fleisher. The NY Phil is playing 
extraordinarily well. 


Joseph Pehrson ©2004: 


The Electronic Music Foundation presents 
HPSCHD by John Cage & Lejaren Hiller 2004, 
8-11PM. Artistic direction by Joel Chadabe 
with Joseph Kubera, Robert Conant and An- 
thony de Mare, synthesizers. 


Multimedia images travelling at the speed of light. 
Information overload, sensual chaos. The exhilara- 
tion of zapping color forms and the tinkle of 16" 
century harpsichord music. Players at three key- 
boards amidst a myriad of loudspeakers and video 
projection devices. A room full of exhilarating 
warped-speed musical and visual fragments. This 
was HPSCHD. 

Presented by Joel Chadabe and the Electronic 
Music Foundation at the Chelsea Art Museum, 
Saturday May 8'", here was a reenactment of the 
historical John Cage/Lejaren Hiller piece which 
was first presented on a huge scale at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois in 1969. Since that time it has re- 
ceived many International performances, most of 
them also organized by Chadabe. 

Some details were changed for this 215 cen- 
tury version. The original used 2600 still slides and 
50 slide projectors. On a much more modest scale 
for an art gallery rather than a huge stadium, 
Chadabe’s recreation uses modern digital technol- 
ogy with DVD projectors, 8 of them, arranged by 
video technician and NYU composer Thomas 
Bayer. Three synthesizers with harpsichord 
patches substituted for the original 7 harpsichords 
of the Cage production. The other 4 harpsichord 
parts were pre-recorded and played back simulta- 
neously with the live performances. 
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A note on the harpsichord parts: One of the 
earliest works to involve extensive algorithmic 
(automatic) computer composing, Lejaren Hiller 
created computer programs to mutate 16" and 18" 
century pieces of music and to create new works. 
John Cage transcribed Hiller’s numerical computer 
output into 7 lengthy finished harpsichord scores, 
in his inimitably precise handwriting. Some of the 
transformations retained essential aspects of the 
originals, only skewed. Others completely altered 
the pieces into bizarre modern essays, somewhat 
tonal, somewhat chromatic. At times, the players 
would play “straight” 16" and 18" century harpsi- 
chord selections. These were particularly effective 
as a foil to the very high-tech visual projections, 
some of which featured footage of the space explo- 
ration of the 1960's and our country’s diligent ef- 
forts to put chimpanzees into orbit. 

The three synth-harpsichordists were new 
music veterans Joseph Kubera and Anthony de 
Mare with harpischordist Robert Conant. Conant 
had performed in the original Cage production in 
Illinois. Although on a much more modest scale 
than the original, Chadabe’s HPSCHD still ran from 
8 PM to 11 PM. 


B.L.C. ©2004: 


Any musical event at Westbeth in Greenwich Vil- 
lage would seem like a given, what with all of the 
fine music professionals housed there. Just to 
drop one name, David Del Tredici was in the audi- 
ence for a recent occasion in the rather unattrac- 
tive but acoustically tolerable Community Room 
occupied by standard metal folding chairs. (Even 
the dance spaces in the complex are limited in 
size, and that has been a general complaint about 
the apartments, as well.) 

Fortunately, the vocal music presented and 
performed on April 20" by the Downtown Chamber 
& Opera Players was for the most part quite win- 
ning; all of it involved settings of texts by Ilsa Gil- 
bert, who perhaps still bears the title “Poet of 
Bleecker Street,” though she is now a confirmed 
Westbethian. There was an especially strong new 
song by Mark Grant, trying hard to ease back into 
the compositional realm after another major literary 
assignment (to be announced). “Red Berries,” sung 
by soprano Gayla Morgan, begins politely but soon 
gathers steam and becomes a genuine singer's 


test. Ms. Morgan doesn't have a strong or very 
supple voice, but she did convey the passion of the 
singer for the subject, forced though it may have 
been. Perhaps Mr. Grant was paying tribute to the 
venerable tradition of the street jingle, known in the 
UK as the “Cries of London,” a tradition not ignored 
by Papa Haydn, who used some of the most popu- 
lar of that ilk in his very final symphonic movement, 
that of #104 (“The London’). 

Several arias from David Strickland’s Phoenix 
Park presented themselves as quite lovely on their 
own, i.e., in concert form. This may be the best 
option for this opera; the critics, as a rule, felt the 
Staged opera ran too long for the minimal amount 
of drama projected. 

The opening work, One Night Together, also 
has a spotty but interesting stage history. In its 
world premiere presentation by Golden Fleece 
(Dec. 3, 2000), Jimmy Paulk reviewed it for us 
(NMC, v. 9 #2). In a version of this tale by another 
composer, Joel Feigen, entitled The Ferryman, 
also given by Golden Fleece in November 1997 
(NMC, v. 6#1), we found that “Mr. Feigen reveals 
strong musical and theatrical instincts that often 
make this work moving and engrossing ... [with] 
music [that] develops slowly, with carefully thought 
out contours and touching lyricism — modal, mid- 
European melodies that fit the characters and 
mood and never intrude.” Maybe so, but now in 
retrospect we learned that Mr. Feigen expropriated 
and revised the libretto for his own purposes with- 
out giving any credit whatsoever to the author, an 
inexcusable act of omission. Perhaps Mr. Feigen 
did wander far from the libretto by creating a 
mythological symbol in the ferryman. Still, a little 
courtesy would have 
been called for. (The 
author is invited to pre- 
sent his side of the story 
to us any time he 
wishes.) 

The music by Daniel 
Burwasser contrasts 
markedly with Mr. Fei- 
gen’s. It's much more 
contemporary and so- 
phisticated. Our sense of 
the piece is in line with 
Paulk's comments, who 


had written, “ ... Burwasser seems to have used 
[the libretto] to advantage, setting it against an 
angular accompaniment to create a dark mood, 
and sometimes using something closer to 
sprechgesang than singing, especially in a pas- 
sage that resembled ... Vere’s ... monologue in ... 
Billy Budd.” 

The work was performed this evening by some 
fine singers: soprano Nita Baxani; tenor Kurt Ala- 
kulppi; baritone Robert Mobsby. The same trio 
gave us the Strickland songs. Mimi Stern-Wolfe 
conducted from and accompanied at the piano with 
her usual authority. b 
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MORE ON BOARD 


New Music Connoisseur has sought to organize a 
board of advisors with special abilities and 
inclinations; it hasn't been an easy task. Putting 
together a publication that is musically connected 
requires its contributors to know a thing or two about 
the field, as well as the business of music, and yet 
the term “editorial advisory board” means they ought 
to have a feel for what works in print and in 
communications with intelligent readers. Our Board 
is also made up of 18 people who have built 
reputations as doers for the cause of music, and 
even those members who are not professional 
musicians fit that bill very well. They have been more 
than willing to give of their time and their considered 
judgments whenever certain matters have come up, 
such as whether a particular story related to new- 
music events is grist for our mill (e.g., the case 
where one new-music writer had framed a one- 
sided, blistering attack on a certain critic, and we 
decided not to publish it). They have advised on 
« matters of likely honorees for our biennial awards 
a, nd have taken part in the voting. Many other 
decvisions (e.g., our title, publishing policies, etc.) 
have. been carefully weighed by our board. 
With all of that we can report that none of them 
have «ever asked for a single dime of remuneration. 
At the same time, we've denied these people, 
along with our contributing staff, access to the 
biennial honors we have been bestowing on others. 
While its a conventional policy, it’s still one that will 
always be seen as bearing elements of unfairness. 
That is, we feel, a very good reason to honor 
these people on this occasion. As you will see in the 
text ahead and hear on the stage the evening of 
September 20%, 2004, the NMC Board is made up of 
distinguished contributors to the cause of 
contemporary music. One very bright example is that 
of Claire Rosengarten, whose story comes as a 
lesson for anyone who wishes to make a difference 
in the arts. Her ability to sell her program idea to the 
best in the business reveals much more than charm 


Claire with composer Otto Luening 
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and salesmanship (which undeniably do help); it 
shows that a sense of great devotion and dedication 
to the young can lead to achievement. 

We promise that such accounts and examples 
of the work of our Board, such as Peter Burwasser’s 
fine writing, will become a regular feature of this 
publication. 


NMYE at the Ripe Age of 30 


"How much this organization has 
accomplished and contributed to the 
musical life of our country... “ (Otto 
Luening) 


What does it take to establish a new-music 
organization? If, as they say, necessity is the mother 
of invention, it should be pretty clear why the work 
behind the formation of the American Music Center, 
the American Composers Orchestra, the American 
Composers Alliance, Composers Recordings Inc., 
and those many other landmark groups became 
necessary guideposts for the new-music community. 
They didn't just happen; they were masterminded by 
the likes of Aaron Copland, Otto Luening and 
Francis Thorne. Simply put, American composers 
needed services to support their work. ASCAP and 
BMI were founded to protect their rights as creators 
of intellectual property. And, at least for the sake of 
illustration, may we point to the simple realization 
that it was the established press’s falling behind in 
its reportage of new music that led to the conception 
of this publication? The fact that it is still alive today 
after 12 years, serves as testimony to the 
justification of its rationale. 

Sometimes the thought behind a successful 
organization can be a personal one. In 1974, Claire 
Rosengarten, a New York voice and piano teacher, 
always genuinely interested in the musical lives of 
her students, took steps to satisfy a problem she 
became all too aware of. She saw that her ex- 
students were losing interest in furthering their 
musical activities. She urged her piano students to 
try chamber music involving three to five players 
rather than piano solos; it would help them meet 
other young musicians, learn from them, and it might 
be fun. But the available repertoire of such music 
was too advanced for them. Well, why should that be 


so, she thought; chamber music was supposed to be 
the most democratic form of music-making, and a lot 
of young musicians were being left out. 

And so, with the encouragement of Mario 
Davidovsky and Mr. Copland, the idea of New Music 
for Young Ensembles was born. By her own 
admission, the name was and is still misleading. 
After all, weren't colleges and music schools doing 
that? The NMYE idea was much more nuanced, but 
ultimately logical — the encouragement of 
composers to write accessible, easier to absorb 
scores that are “short and sweet” in order to reach 
new audiences and, at the same time, give young 
musicians more to choose from. Would this be a 
setback to the cause of musical progress? Not at all. 
What NMYE wanted to stress was the need for 
greater opportunity, not lower quality. And so Claire 
devoted much time and attention to gaining the 
support of the most noted and accomplished figures 
in the contemporary music world — composers such 
as Milton Babbitt, Jack Beeson, John Corigliano, 
Jacob Druckman, William Mayer, Vincent 
Persichetti, Elie Siegmeister, Robert Starer, Joan 


“ ,. Chamber music was 
supposed to be the most 
democratic form of music- 
making, and a lot of young 
musicians were being left out.” 


Tower, and Yehudi Wyner, not to mention supportive 
people in the media such as Martin Bookspan and 
Robert Sherman, all adding up to a veritable Who's 
Who of contemporary music. Most of these 
luminaries have served as judges on the panels put 
together every year since 1975. 

Thirty years later, NMYE can look back proudly 
on its program — now perhaps a bit rounded out and 
accommodating — and reflect on its growth, its 
accomplishments and, especially, on the continuing 
communications with past winners who were 
inspired and propelled forth by the concept. In that 
latter group are both newly emerged composers — 
e.g., Greg Wramage, Phillip Schroeder and Joelle 
Wallach — and the better established ones, like 
Brian Fennelly, Josef Alexander and Frank Retzel. 

When we say NMYE has been rounded out, we 


_… and with broadcaster Martin Bookspan 
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are referring to those developments that reflect shifts 
in its needs, its modus operandi, not its purposes or 
its level of achievement. Its flexibility has led to the 
commissioning of new works from prominent 
composers such as Ezra Laderman, John David 
Earnest, Francis Thorne and David Tcimpidus. 
There have been first time performances of works by 
Elie Siegmeister and John Corigliano. Another 
aspect of NMYE concerts has been the belief that 
mixed concerts are more in keeping with the spirit of 
accessibility and audience-building than all-new- 
music concerts. Thus jazz, presented by great 
performers like Dick Hyman, Milt Hinton, Roger 
Kellaway and Bobby Rosengarden, have been 
performed on several of the programs right 
alongside the chosen new work. And, if perhaps, a 
bit less modern, audiences have been treated to 
works by Brahms, Debussy, Janacek, Falla, Elgar 
and Villa-Lobos. 

Some of those unforeseen developments that 
play havoc with worthy arts enterprises have forced 
NMYE to shift venues over the years. Its current 
association with the Mannes School has kept things 
alive and kicking, however, and we were able to 
drop in on concerts at each end of the Mannes axis, 
one uptown at the main school on West 85th Street, 
and another at New School University in Greenwich 
Village, which some time ago formed an association 
with Mannes via the Eugene Lang College. The last 
concert we reviewed occurred there, and it was a 
pleasure and a surprise to know that the New School 
had such a fine auditorium, not to mention the 
expansive open-air plaza between the buildings, 
where attractive, tasty receptions were carefully set 
up, as on that evening. So NMYE continues to 
maintain good relations with vital musical institutions, 


new from Cold Blue 


Jim Fox The City the Wind Swept Away 


and that is essential. 

For quite some time the enthusiasm carried 
along by Claire Rosengarten’s bright vision sparked 
endorsements from the most notable and earned 
contributions from the most generous. The 
organization held its concerts at Carnegie Recital 
Hall. After several years and many successful 
concerts, the Carnegie Hall Corporation offered to 
present them itself. Among other major supporters 
was the Robert Sterling Trust. NMYE was also 
honored with a Time Magazine Award of Talent for 
1984. The prize-winning works were interpreted by 
mostly youthful, professional performers, like the 
Cassatt and Audubon Quartets, another aspect of 
that inevitable rounding out. Those concerts were 
well advertised, seriously covered by the established 
press, and very well attended by the public. 

NMYE always ready to show its impressive 
ability to self-promote its cause, attributed increasing 
audience interest toward new music to its own 
successes. Claire and her cohorts had a point. Back 
in the 80's things did begin to warm up after a couple 
of decades of forbidding serialism. 

The more recent falloff in attendance at such 
events has merely reflected the diminishing 
attendance at classical music events in general, a 
worrisome phenomenon, to be sure. But that's 
exactly why NMYE and other organizations need to 
regroup and set their sights on new goals like music 
education, redrawing of images and tackling wider 
reaching media, not easy tasks under any 
circumstances. The need for dedicated associates, 
like Robert Clark, President of the organization, 
Krista Altock, Associate Director, as well as a 
devoted Board of Directors, cannot be 
underestimated. Still, it is inevitable that in the 
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“Seems to linger in the air (and 
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musical seduction, Daniel 
Lentz's music is way out front” 
«Kyle Gann, Village Voice 


“Intriguing his listeners at the 
same time he wreathes them in 
smiles.’ — Gramophone 


history of any worthy organization, the simplest idea 
will face a litany of complexities. NMYE is no 
exception. As Ruth Dreier asked rhetorically in her 
warm, lilting tribute to NMYE in the Fall 1994 issue 
of Chamber Music Magazine, “How does one 
explain such a beautifully simple idea as promoting a 
musical literature that is both beautifully simple and 
simply beautiful?” B.L.C. 
(See ad on page 29 announcing a forthcoming 
NMYE program on Dec. 6th) +++ 


[The following article first appeared in the 
Philadelphia City Paper] 


George Crumb and 
Black Angels 


By Peter Burwasser 


1970 was a tough year for America. Memory of the 
recent assassinations of Martin Luther King and 
Robert Kennedy, as well as the immolations of 
American black inner city neighborhoods hovered 
darkly, acridly, in the air. It was, above all else, the 
ongoing nightmare of Vietnam that engulfed the 
national consciousness, casting a huge shadow over 
virtually all human intercourse. It was into this lurid 
zeitgeist that George Crumb's amplified strinc 
quartet Black Angels was premiered. The music 
crystallized the composer s uncanny ability to proi#ect 
ferocity and the beatific in the same voice. New 
music in 1970 was still dominated by emotionally 
constricted serialism, and Crumbs direct sen: suality 
had an explosive effect. Black Angels was an stant 
classic, and has since been recorded ten tiimes, a 
remarkable, perhaps unprecedented staftistic for 
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contemporary art music. 

By 1970, George Crumb was already an 
established new music innovator, and well into his 
tenure as an influential teacher at the University of 
Pennsylvania, where he joined the faculty in 1965. 
The West Virginia native had made the Philadelphia 
area his home base, and he still lives in Media. In 
1968, he was awarded the Pulitzer Prize, among 
many other honors he has been accorded in the 
course of his career. The Pulitzer was for Echoes of 
Time and the River (Echoes II), a work that included 
many of the unique techniques that Crumb has since 
become famous for. 

Indeed, a number of these Crumb “signatures” 
that had been used in previous works come together 
in Black Angels, including unconventional use of 
instruments, spoken or vocalized contributions from 
the players, and allusions or quotes from earlier 
music. “In Echoes of Autumn, written in 1966, | 
believe, the performers have to speak some words 
of [Federico Garcia] Lorca. Soon after, | wrote 
Songs, Drones, and Refrains of Death, which was 
mostly for amplified instruments. This led me into 
[new] ideas of amplification and instrumentalists 
vocalizing certain things.” 

“The original stimulus [for Black Angels] was a 
commission from the Stanley Quartet, then in 
residence at the University of Michigan. | was unsure 
what direction to take, but | didn’t see myself writing 
a typical quartet. | decided right away to rethink the 
concept of what a string quartet really is. | was 
already into exploring sound in a big way, going 
back to my piano music from the early 60's.” 

Despite the sensational effect of his work, when 
Crumb speaks of his own music, it is with a curious 
sense of detachment, as if he is himself still 
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discovering connections and meaning. When he 
completed Black Angels, he inscribed it “finished on 
Friday the Thirteenth, March 1970 (in tempore belli).” 
As he acknowledges, the work “will probably be 
forever known as the ‘Vietnam Quartet.’ | didn't 
approach it that way. It was very late in the 
compositional process that |. became aware of 


George Crumb: “ ... something very 
medieval for me in ... the music.” 


associations with that period. Some have suggested 
that even several of the titles refer to the geography 
of Vietnam, such as ‘Night of the Electric Insects.” 
Black Angels, a 20-minute work in 13 sections, took 
Crumb almost a year to complete. “I came to 
recognize that there was something of the feeling of 
that strange time. That's when | called it music in 
tempore belli, in time of war.” 

But even if the composer did not have the war 
explicitly in mind, there was inherent subject matter 
that naturally lent itself to such an interpretation. 
“Good versus evil was part of my thinking. The 
devil's music is for the violin. | use Tartini’s ‘Devil’s 
Trill. The cello is the voice of God.” Spirituality is 


also conjured with a quote from the slow movement 
of the Death and the Maiden string quartet of 
Schubert, but the musical homage goes further back 
as well. “There is something very medieval for me in 
some of the music. It sounds like quotes from 
medieval music [in parts] but is actually original.” … 


[Visit our web site for the remainder of this interview 
— www.newmusicon.org] 


On the History of 


Composers Concordance 
By Joseph Pehrson, co-director 


Patrick Hardish and | established the Composers 
Concordance in 1983, making last year our 20" 
anniversary! The idea was to provide opportunities 
for composers to hear their works performed before 
concert audiences. We weren't adverse to having 
our own works presented, either, although we soon 
learned that “overexposure” would make the 
enterprise seem like a “vanity” affair and, indeed, 
would make it difficult to fund. 

Early on, we decided to work closely with 
composers, many of whom, not surprisingly, were 
personal friends. They also had performer friends, 
and we tended to emphasize those connections, 
since those performers would frequently play the 
pieces more than once and in other venues. 

John Duffy of Meet the Composer took an early 
interest in our group, and we started early to apply to 
their MTC Fund program, which pays for 
participation by composers in concerts. Meet the 
Composer interviews seemed to reinforce our 
objective of making [cont. on page 25] 
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Occidental Accidentals 
By Barry Drogin ©2004 


[Mr. Drogin has been a major contributor to our 
SCOREBOARD feature, a page devoted 
exclusively to music publishers engaging in an 
essential function, the publication of music by 
living composers for living performers. ] 


ZHOU Long: Harmony, for string 
quartet; Dhyana, for flute, clarinet, 
violin, cello, and piano. Oxford 
University Press ISBN 0-19-386612-9 
and 0-19-386508-4. 


My first two “Scoreboard” reviews were of song 
collections, so, although | am a composer of vocal 
works, | suggested to my editor that | review non- 
vocal chamber music this time. We agreed on two 
Oxford University Press offerings by Zhou Long, a 
Chinese-born composer who became a US 
citizen in 1999. 

Although Dr. Zhou (Zhou being the family 
name) has written in Western notation for 
Chinese instruments such as the pipa, zheng, dizi 
and erhu, l'Il be reviewing two pieces for four and 
five conventional Western instruments. Both 
scores include a “Guide to the Notation” where 
Zhou invents symbology for special effects, such 
as for playing inside the piano to simulate the 
sounds of the guqin, a Chinese zither. 

After an intense period of graphic scores and 
experimental techniques in the 1960s and 1970s, 
there was a performer backlash against such 
practices. Word on the street was that if a score 
contained even a single “special” symbol, it would 
be thrown in the reject pile immediately. | now 
see a renewed interest amongst new music 
performers in these old scores and their 
techniques, and it is refreshing to know that 
composers and their publishers are accepting the 
practice again. 

That said, | cannot imagine why Zhou has 
created his own symbols for quarter tones. | 
thought a flat with an up arrow and a sharp with a 
down arrow (on the second vertical) were pretty 
widely accepted by now. lts about time 
somebody assembled the systems invented by 
Dick, Crumb, Berio, and others, as well as more 
recent examples by Corigliano, Kernis, and Monk, 
and published some authoritative judgments on 
what should become standard. My 1980 copy of 
Ken J. Williams’ Music Preparation/ A Guide to 
Music Copying, distributed by the now-defunct 
Associated Music-Copy Service, is simply out-of- 
date. 

| must also protest against the practice (when 
writing non-tonal music in C), of expecting 
performers to keep track of a flat or a sharp from 
several notes back, or its cancellation because of 
a bar line. | presume that performers are marking 
up their scores with lots of accidentals because of 
this old Western music practice. | suppose | carry 
this grudge over from the choral world, where 
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common sense prevails, and an accidental may 
even be placed in one part because of a different 
accidental previously heard in a separate part! 
The two works | am discussing here are 
available free for viewing and printing as PDF full 
scores on the American Music Centers 
NewMusicJukeBox website (simply register): 
parts must be purchased from Oxford. This 
allows me to write: “For example, see measure 
155 of Dhyana (page 22 in the score, 24 in the 
PDF).” | can understand why the F-sharp and C- 
sharp are stated once in measure 154 of the cello 
(fourth stave), but what harm would accrue by 
reiterating the F-sharp twice more in measure 
155, as the C-sharp slides down to a C natural? 


Following the neo-Romantic trend dating back 
to 1968 (according to Druckman), Zhou gives 
these works programmatic titles. The title of the 
string quartet, Harmony, refers to spiritual well- 
being, not to music. In three movements, the first 
and third use a tight chromatic motive that | found 
too uninteresting to be used as a theme for 
development. Zhou does compensate for this 
with rhythmic force and the aforementioned 
effects. Surprisingly, the middle movement 


Looking 
fora dl 
Publisher? < 


Calabrese Brothers Music, LLC, seeks to publish new 
works of any genre; especially music for education, 
church, and percussion. Compositions must be of a 
professional quality. Email for more information and 
write in the subject box ”Calabrese Brothers Music 
Submission.” Do not send attachments. 

Please contact: 

Dr. Helmut Christoferus Calabrese 

Email: editor@calabresebrothersmusic.com 


actually contains a key signature, and some 
modal melody writing. The third movement brings 
in a tonal traditional Shanxi folk song as well, 
which Zhou merges with the chromatic motive to 
conclude the piece. So is this piece about 
musical harmony, after all? 

Dhyana, in one movement, gets its name 
from a Buddhist term for focusing thought. Most 
of the piece is pianissimo (which would, | assume, 
focus the thought of the listener) and pointillistic in 
melody and harmony. The tempo changes ever 
so slightly from quarter note 60 (eighth note 120) 
down to quarter note 56 and up to eighth note 
126 for most of the piece (except for a few 
measures at quarter note 48). lm not sure why, 
except, perhaps, to focus the thought of the 
performers. | apologize that | am unfamiliar 
enough with both Chinese music and Chinese 
instruments to determine in what way the score 
evokes or pays homage to same. For me, the 
score evokes Webern, Cage and Feldman. 

Unfortunately, the full score is meant as the 
piano score, and contains only the piano’s “Guide 
to the Notation.” | had to check the parts (not 
available on-line) to find out, for example, that the 
squiggly line used in some instrumental parts 
means “slow vibrato.” | first noticed it in measure 
13 for the flute paired with the words “turn instr.” 
and then was left wondering why the cellist, asked 
to perform a “fingernail pizzicato” in the same 
measure, would perform the same feat. Oxford 
has decided to tell only the player of each part the 
special notation that they will encounter in their 
part. This makes the full score of Dhyana not a 
truly comprehensible full score. (This is not true of 
Harmony.) ls a minor quibble for those who 
might want to follow up the reading of this review 
with an on-line visit to view the pieces 
themselves. 


Calabrese Brothers Music, LLC 
609 Boulevard 

Seaside Heights, NJ 08751 
www.CalabreseBrothersMusic.com 
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The Story of the Weeping Camel 


When Rose and | went to see this film 
(prompted by her curiosity), | had no idea | 
would find it heartwarming and, at the same 
time, fair game for the pages of NMC. Just 
about every reviewer — even the most hard- 
boiled - had something nice to say about this 
deceptively simple student-made docu-drama, 
even if admittedly there were scenes in it 
carefully contrived to add to the drama beneath 
the surface. But that's in the best tradition of 
Robert Flaherty (Nanook of the North, 
Louisiana Story, et al) and others of that ilk. 
Why ripe for NMC? We all know the 
immortal words of Congreve: “Music hath 
charms to soothe the savage breast.” Simply 
modify that to make it “the unwilling breast” and 
you have the focus of this story. The featured 
family of Mongolian herders becomes so 
frustrated over their camel's unreceptive udder 
they call in a professor of the violin from a 
neighboring village to lead an ancient ritual. 
The camel had rejected its rare white offspring 


after a terribly difficult birth. The colt would 
have died if not for the special care of the 
herders, but it is still sickly and needs its real 
mother. With the entire large family watching, 
the professor places his violin on one of the 
mother camel’s humps, which the camel turns 
its head to with curiosity. He retrieves it and 
begins to accompany a singer in her song of 
supplication. (The words are left untitled.) So 
moved is the mother camel, she “sheds a tear” 
and then slowly but surely begins to treat her 
colt with the love and affection nature has 
called for. 

This scene — and especially the music — 
reminded me of the time | saw Buffy St. Marie 
on a TV program performing her ancient native 
American chants. Without understanding a 
single word, my eyes began to tear and | 
became convinced forever then that music is 
indeed the universal language. | could sense 
so much pain and heartache in that music. Her 
style of singing (very much like that of the 
Asians in the film, and we accept the fact now 
that there is an ethnic relationship) is far from 
the kind we know — operatic, crooning, 
serenade, whatever — but its unremitting 
vibrato carries with it deep emotions. 

Perhaps the two students, Byambasuren 
Davaa and Luigi Falomi, who made this film, 


counting on both luck and convincing film 
technique had all of that in mind when they 
conceived of the idea. Ms. Davaa was actually 
brought up in the Gobi Desert of South 
Mongolia and wanted to show how people 
living in such a forbidding environment — 
hardy, strong and dedicated to their usually 
uneventful daily routines — are like people 
everywhere. The youngest boy wants a TV set, 
which his grandfather explains would cost 30 
sheep. When Grandpa sends the boy's older 
brother off to fetch the violinist and some 
batteries for his large cell phone, the younger 
boy insists on going with him on a long camel 
ride across storm-dotted sands. It’s all worth it, 
as he gets himself an ice cream parfait at the 
center and generally has a lot of fun watching 
other kids playing computer games. At the end 
of the film when the family celebrates its little 
victory over ill nature, the youngest sings a 
song and is immediately praised by and 
encouraged by the professor. 

‘Camel’ may appear too slow-moving and 
simple for most tastes these days, but its a 
rare piece of cinema actually with many 
subtleties and causes for cerebration in it, 
thanks, appropriately enough, to its distributor, 
ThinkFilm. BLC 


VIVIAN FINE: A BIO-BIBLIOGRAPHY 


BY JUDITH CODY 


“Cody successfully captures Fine's 
position as the matriarch of American 
modern music. Highly recommended 
without reservation for all collections.” -Choice- 


“This another strong pillar for the world’s 
music reference libraries and the shelves of 


serious 


enthusiasts .. . 


historical incident and communicative 
musical description.” -MusicWeb.uk.net- 


ideal in its mix of 


ORDER ONLINE FROM: AMAZON.COM: BARNESANDNOBLE.COM; 
POWELLS.COM: GREENWOOD.COM; AND FINE BOOKSTORES. 
ORDER TOLL-FREE FROM GREENWOOD PRESS: 1-800-225-5800 
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Mixing History and Mystery 
Electroacoustically 
B.L.C. 


Martin GOTFRIT: ‘On the Air, narrative elec- 
troacoustic music.’ Centrediscs 2004. CMCCD 
9904. 


Anyone with a curious mind and an equally curious 
ear might consider the suggestion that there is much 
innovative new music to be found via the Internet 
(and, hopefully, an occasional mp3) beyond the 
bounds of the 50 states. This writer wishes he had 
more time just to explore the gold mine of talent 
existing in our neighbor to the north. For a nation so 
rich in skill and erudition, Canada surely has the 
potential to produce a welter of geniuses in all of the 
arts. 

The good thing about a publication is that it 
need not dispatch scouts and researchers to know 
what is new in Canada or elsewhere. Along with 
others, this CD fell into our mailbox recently and our 
curiosity was immediately piqued. The first question 
that came to mind was what exactly is “narrative 
electroacoustic music?” As it turns out, it is a form of 


Martin Gotfrit: “ ... the urge to discover 
sounds both here on earth and be- 
yond.” 


technologically driven art that US composers would 
more likely label sound composition or tape art. 
Such a genre is not uncommon here, even among 
those we might unceremoniously label it “unmusi- 
cal.” A friend of ours, who died prematurely in his 
late forties, had put together something he called a 
“sound composition” that he was quite proud of. Yet 
he knew little about the creation of standard music 
and was, in fact, tone deaf. 

Martin Gotfrit, a high-tech artist apparently well 
regarded in Canada (as he received Canadian 
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Broadcasting commissions to create two of 
the five pieces on this disc) has no compunc- 
tion about calling a collection of static noises, 
whistles, barking dogs, bits of speech, ma- 
chines noises — you name it — music. The 
word narrative indicates his use of sound to 
tell a story, the story of an event in his life 
that he finds best communicated through this me- 
dium. And, with blips and beeps, sudden loud 
noises, repeated sound samples with pitches chang- 
ing and darting across the left-right spectrum, he 
feels the right to refer to his work as narrative elec- 
troacoustic music. 

Mr. Gotfrit does not compromise. There are few 
even vague references to traditional music in his 
work, as there may be in the works of Jim Fox and 
his associates at Cold Blue, or Paul Lansky or the 
avant-garde Noah Creshevsky. 

The five pieces vary in length. The longest at a 
bit over 15 minutes bears the album title. Its four 
divisions are named scans, aether, waves and 
bands. The CD explores those sounds that radio 
technology has been able to bring to our ears. What 
hath Marconi wrought? Plenty. But this is also Got- 
frits kind of “music,” and the various patterns soon 
remind us that music is more than a tune to sing or a 
rhythm to dance to but, in its essence, a collection of 
organized tones. Perhaps these sounds mean more 
to the composer than most of us; perhaps they re- 
mind him of his first curious encounter with a tape 
recorder in the sixties (like us) and the urge to dis- 
cover sounds both here on earth and beyond. 

On the other hand, Flight, a short work (4:58) is 
meant quite unmistakably to recreate (or certainly 
suggest) the sounds of an all too familiar horrible 
event — the “unthinkable transformation” of normalcy, 
of routine, brought about on September 11t 2001. 
As the composer explains, Flight connotes both the 
acts of fleeing and of flying. And so the sounds of 
doors being slammed shut followed by hurried de- 
scending footsteps merge with the sound of an air- 
liner from the cabin’s perspective. It is part of his 
musical plan, the use of samples processed through 
highly resonant filters to produce an organ-like A for 
the plane cabin counterpointed against arpeggios in 
several modes to create the marimba-like footsteps. 
All of this is metamorposed into “repeated figures of 
tones and steps,” soon evanescing into a morendo, 
The piece was one of the two commissioned works 
here and was broadcast over the CBC on Septem- 
ber 11, 2002. 

The remaining three compositions on the CD 
are All the Knowing, Balloon, and The Mystery of His 
Will (the other commissioned work). Except for the 
sampling analysis, Gotfrit does not spend much time 
with tech specs. Robotics are not a part of his art, 
and he makes it clear he is no recluse and that he 
collaborates often with other artists. He also credits 
his wife (filmmaker Patricia Gruben) and their two 
sons with keeping him going. 


Using Vibrato Effectively 
by Christopher Auerbach-Brown 
‘NEVA PILGRIM, SOPRANO, SINGS MUSIC OF 
... Ernst KRENEK: Trois Chansons (Three Ver- 
haeren Songs); Zwei Zeitlieder ~~ George 
ROCHBERG: Songs in Praise of Krishna ~~ R. 


Murray SCHAFER: Requiems for the Party-Girl 
~~ Richard WERNICK: Haiku of Basho. G. Ro- 
chberg, piano; R. Wernick/ Contemporary Cham- 
ber Players of the University of Chicago; other 
performers. CRI CD 817. 


In the year 2000 Composers Recordings Inc. re- 
leased this compilation of works by contemporary 
composers, all of which prominently feature the 
soprano Neva Pilgrim (pictured next page). Her 
interpretations of each work are first-rate, and her 
vocal quality as a soprano is bright, precise, clear, 
and expressive. She also uses vibrato effectively, in 
that she colors her tone with it, without losing her 
sense of pitch. How many times have we heard the 
opposite, the proverbial “soprano with a vibrato so 
wide you could drive a truck through it?” Thankfully, 
you won't find this quality in Ms. Pilgrim's perform- 
ances. 

The composer Ernst Krenek is represented by 
two works on this disc, Trois Chansons (Three Ver- 
haeren Songs), written in 1924 (based on poems by 
Emile Verhaeren), and Zwei Zeitlieder (poetry by 
Renata Pandula), was composed in 1972. The 
works are radically different in character; the earlier 
work shows a neoclassical influence, while the 
newer work centers more around dissonance and 
String effects as an accompaniment to the vocal part. 
Trois Chansons has a passive, doleful, tuneful qual- 
ity to it, except at choice moments as dictated by the 
text. It is also more melodic, and features some 
touching moments. 

Two other works on this CD, Richard Wernick’s 
Haiku of Basho and Requiems for the Party-Girl by 
R. Murray Schafer, share some similarities, but also 
have their differences. In both pieces, Ms. Pilgrim is 
accompanied by a small chamber ensemble, with 
the ensemble generally alternating between quiet, 
Spacious moments and louder, busier instrumental 
outbursts. This approach works well for both pieces, 
but for different reasons. In Mr. Wernick’s piece, 
these alternating moments mimic the form and con- 
tent of the five haiku, which create a string of con- 
cise, striking images. The last haiku, written by 
Sengai, is whispered in performance, creating a 
fitting “tribute” to Basho, the author of the first four 
haiku. Schafer’s work centers around the breakdown 
and suicide of the Party-Girl, and the angular highs 
and lows reflect her growing sense of alienation 
while trying to maintain her bubbly exterior. There 
are several successful and surprising moments 
where Schafer lets the voice emerge from long, 
sustained, instrumental pitches. 

George Rochberg’s Songs in Praise of Krishna 
(translations from the Bengali by Denise Levertov 
and Edward C. Dimock, Jr.) proved to be the least- 
Satisfying on this disc. Clocking in at a lengthy 33 
minutes, Rochberg uses a similar approach for most 
songs in this cycle, featuring a vaguely Weber- 
nesque melody accompanied by ringing, dissonant 
gestures at the piano. 

Rochberg doesn't vary this approach enough to 
hold my interest, and there isn’t an obvious connec- 
tion between words and music, as in Wernick’s or 
Schafer’s pieces. 


[Note that CRI is now defunct. Its CDs can be pur- 
chased online at www.qualiton.com for $2.50 each] 
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A “Bridge” to 
Grechaninov 
By Dr. Helmut 


Christoferus 
Calabrese ©2003 


Aleksandr Gre- 
chaninov: Songs. 
Georgine Resick, 
soprano; Warren 
Jones, piano. 
Bridge, CD 9142. - 


‘Songs of Grechaninov,’ is a wonderful collection 
written by the Russian master (1864-1956). The 
songs are from his Songs from a Child’s World, 
Songs of Folk Texts, and other such collections. 
The words are derived from writers such as Pushkin, 
Briusov and others. 

| recommend that anyone interested in expand- 
ing their knowledge of art songs take a close look at 
this music because it is vigorous in the sense that it 
bridges several musical worlds: the romantic and the 
impressionistic. The music is highly rhythmic and 
reminiscent of other Russian composers in their 
ability to create texture with rhythms. 

The songs are very dramatic. Many of the texts 
are only two short verses, yet Grechaninov creates a 
strong impression in a matter of seconds because of 
the way he integrates sound with the words. The 
words are seminal to the music. The melodies can 
be very beautiful, yet they are never long and drawn 
out. This serves as a unique lesson; it shows that 
long melodic ideas can be juxtaposed to very rhyth- 
mic and percussive music all within the same song. 

The songs are like diamonds that demand the 
finest showcases, that is, the best in vocal tech- 
nique. The performance by Resick and Jones is 
inspiring. These songs deserve their place in the 
repertoire here in America. 


Hark, Some Glorious Quotes 
By Dr. Helmut Christoferus Calabrese ©2003 


John Rutter: Requiem. Duke University Chapel 
Choir. ARSIS CD 133. 


The John Rutter Requiem is a masterpiece. This 
assessment is based on a live recording on the 
ARSIS label made at a concert on March 26, 2000. 
The piece is in seven sections entitled: “Requiem 
aeternam,” “Out of the Deep,” “Pie Jesus,” “Sanc- 
tus,” “Agnus Die,” “The Lord Is My Shepherd,” and 
“Lux aeterna.” The melodies are beautiful, and they 

have a distinctly “American” quality in that there is a 
folk-like nature to them in a harmonic environment of 
open chords and wide spacing. The fiber that unifies 
the composition is the use of a solo cello that is 
contrasted by the large mass of sound in both the 
choir and the orchestra. The contrast of tutti and 
solo becomes a formal property of the composition 
that creates symmetry of textures. This is a perfect 
example of orchestrating the content: in this case, 
the death of a soul witnessed by a congregation. 
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The great joy to me is hearing the flute quoting 
the Gregorian chant “Victimae Pascali Laudes”; the 
chant is then echoed in variation among other choirs 


of the orchestra. This is an amazing composition 


that will bring an unlimited amount of joy to all who 
discover its beauty. 


[More CD reviews to be found on our web site at 
www.newmusicon.org] 


RECENT RELEASES 


[The ensuing list cites CD’s by NMC 
subscribers, associates, advertisers (sub- 
ject’s surname in upper case; instrument 
indicated if performer; labels advertising in 
NMC in bold). Occasionally, a CD is re- 
listed if we recognize a new “NMC-er” in it 
not previously cited. Album titles/series 
names are single-quoted, underlined (and 
italicized if also the title of a selection). 
“Others” = other composers; “more” = more 
of same composer; “+” for each unnamed 
work; “Pfmd”’=Performed  by...; . “other 
pfmrs” = other performers. Subt = subtitled. 
CDs not listed if reviewed in the same is- 
sue. | 


CARTER, Elliott: Luimen; 7 others. 
David STAROBIN (guitar), on New Music 
with Guitar, Volume Six. Bridge 9144. 


DZUBAY, David: Footprints; 4 others. 
T. Robertello (flute) in Gypsy Wheel. Crys- 
tal Records. CD 712. 


INWOOD, Mary: String Quartet #4; 4 
others, on ‘Diverse Light, Vol. 2.’ Capstone 
CPS-8716. 


KRAFT, Leo: ‘Music for a Sunday Af- 
ternoon;’ 6 others. Laurel Ann MAURER 
(flute), other pfmrs. 4Tay CD4027. 


KUPFERMAN, Meyer: ‘Orchestral Mu- 
sic, Vol. 17.’ Invisible Borders++. Sound- 
spells Productions CD136. 


MAURER, Laurel Ann (See KRAFT, 
Leo) 


NUNEMAKER, Richard (Saxophone): 
Works by John Harbison; 3 others, on ‘Be- 
tween Silence and Darkness.’ Arizona Uni- 
versity. AUR CD 3119 


PENN, William: Fantasy for Solo Harp- 
sichord, Maurice WRIGHT: Chamber Sym- 
phony; 2 others. L. Orkis, ‘20" Century 
Consort.’ Innova 605. 


SCHWARTZ, Elliott: ‘Voyager’ Time- 
piece 1794; Mehitabel's Serenade; 2 more. 
New England Conservatory & other orchs. 
Albany/TROY 646. 


STAROBIN, David 
CARTER, Elliott 


WRIGHT, Maurice (see PENN) 


(guitar) (See 


COMPOSER INDEX ” 


Adams, John: Easter Eve; Harmonium+, 17 
Barber, Samuel: Dover Beach, 12 

Blitzstein, Marc: 2 excs. (from Cradle Will Rock), 12) 
Brown, Earle: Event: Synergy ll, pg. 15 

Burwasser, Dan: One Night Together, 18 

Cage, John / Lejaren Hiller: HPSCHD, 17 

Carter, Elliott: a Docu-Concert, 16 

Cipullo, Tom : 2 songs, 16 

Davis, Anthony: Wayang V, pg. 15 

Eddleman, David: Kokkari Lyrics, 16 

Ellington, Duke/ Mercer : Les Trois Rois noirs, 15 
Fried. Joshua: Music for Robots, 13 

Godfrey, Daniel: Quartet #2; Romanza, 10 

*Gotfrit, Martin: ‘On the Air (electroacoustic music), 24 
Grant, Mark: “Red Berries,” 18 

*Grechaninov, Aleksandr: Songs, 25 

Hagen, Daron: Fire Music, 11-12 

Heggie, Jake: The End of the Affair, 10 

Hollister, David: “Homeless Children” (1989), 12 
Hoover, Katherine: Quintet Da Capo (1989), 12 
Ives, Chas.:Ragtime Dance #4; Scherzo+++, pg. 17 
Jaffe, Allan: Songs of the City, 16 

*Krenek, Ernst: Trois Chansons; Zwei Zeitlieder, 24 
Kupferman, Meyer: Retrospective memorial, 13 
Larsen, Libby: Songs from the Balcony, 10 

Lewis, George: Virtual Concerto, 15 

Maw, Nicholas: The World in the Evening, 11-12 
Messiaen, Olivier: Louange a L’Immortalite ..., 12 
Mitrano, Melanie: 2 songs, 16 

Part, Arvo : Fratres, 12 

Ravel, Maurice: Piano Concerto for Left Hand, 17 
*Rochberg, George: Songs In Praise of Krishna, 24 
Rorem, Ned: Lions (A Dream), 11-12 

*Rutter, John: Requiem, 25 

*Schafer, R. Murray: Requiems For Party-Girl, 24 
Schober, David: Split Horizon, 11-12 

Shostakovich, Dmitri: Piano Qnt in G-Minor, 10 
Singer, Eric: The Sonic Banana (demo), 13 
Singleton, Alvin: When Given a Choice, 15 

Sosa, Jorge: Capricho para solo violin, 12 

Spektor, Mira: expt. (from Lady in the Castle), 12 
Stravinsky, Igor: Petrouchka, 17 

Strickland, David: Phoenix Park arias, 18 

Weill, Kurt: “Was bekam des Soldaten Weib,” 12 
*Wernick, Richard: Haiku of Basho, 24 


^ All composers whose compositions are commented on in 
this issue by NMC writers are listed. 


* Indicates CD review 
+ Indicates unnamed work. Note that titles are abbreviated 
or bridged with 


[cont. from pg. 21] a “friendly, personal” atmos- 
phere, enhanced, we hoped, by receptions after- 
ward. Composer Otto Luening took an active inter- 
est in our group from the very beginning, and we had 
frequent meetings (which he called affectionately, 
“Pow Wows’) in his apartment on Riverside Drive. 
Early on we decided to broaden the base of the 
group by presenting a variety of styles of composi- 
tion. We also included many women composers, 
which was not so prevalent in programming at that 
time. [cont. next page, col. 1] 
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ADRIAN CARR 
Music DESIGNS 


Composer 


of new romantic works for 


string quartets, brass ensembles, ae ee 
and mixed ensembles 
of 2 to 8 players . 


ANA AAA 


THE FINEST IN NEW MUSIC 
& CLASSICAL RECORDING 


Bed Anderson writes pretty music - the pretties! music I know + Two Grammy 2000 Entry Nominations + 
of after Schubert, Faure, Debussy, and a few long-dead white | | PT ASE ra ENS: | . 
males, Her prettiness is not an Intellectual defidency. but a | + Specializing in Editing & CD Mastering + 
political stance, "To make something beautiful," Anderson likes + High Resolution Digital Recording + 
to say, “is revolutionary.” | ep 3 a 
+ Juilliard Graduate in Composition + 


- Kyle Gann, Chamber Music Magazine’s American Composer d : 
+ Convenient Midtown Location + 


SWALES & ANGELS {chamber music on New World 80610-2) & 

PEACHY KEEN. jteet-sonadlelectre-acoustic musie on Pogus P21030-2) 
available from Albany Distributors (800) 752-1951 

or from Amazon.com under Classical/Beth Anderson 


LET ADRIAN CARR MUSIC DESIGNS 
MAKE YOUR CD NEXT YEAR’S GRAMMY 


212.977.5390 


WWW.MUSICDESIGNS.COM 


For more information about Beth Anderson, 


visit her online at hitp://www.beand.com/ or 
contact Jeffrey James Arts Consulting at 516-797-9166 or jamesarts@worldnet.att net. 


Be sure to ask for a copy of the latest Anderson's Swale newsletter, 


[cont. from prior page] In 1994 we joined forces 
with the New Music Connoisseur magazine, offering our 
services as a fiscal conduit and providing fundraising ad- 
vice. 

Recently we have included two young Associate 
Directors, William Rhoads and Lev Zhurbin who are inter- 
ested in taking the organization in a new direction by in- 
cluding pieces of a more improvisatory nature to be per- 
formed in club, rather than concert, atmos- 


AMERICAN COMPOSERS ALLIANCE 


IFor-the-Teiviainder oF Dis DÉMO HR viet tur Publishing and promoting American Classical Music Since 1937 
web site after Oct. 15. ] 


@ a service organization wich over 250 members 


Many readers, noting the differences in style between the 
Spring-Summer and Fall issues, have asked about our 
new art director, Rich Rivera, and wished him well when 
told he had been ill. Mr. Rivera has made it clear he in- 
tends to be back with us for the next issue fully, and that 
his illness will in no way interfere with his interest in con- 
tributing to NMC. 


® providing professional qualicy sales and rencal of members works 


@ ongoing performance opportunities for members through festivals and concerts 


@ custodia | membership in perpetuity through the Universicy of Maryland 


Both this publication and its affiliate and conduit, | 
Composers Concordance, are supported in part 73 Spring Street, Suite 505 
with funds from the New York State Council on 


the Arts. New York, NY 10012 


New Music Connoisseur and Composers Concordance are (212)3 62-8900 
also supported with funds from the Virgil Thomson Foundation. 

NMC receives donations from private individuals, revenue 
from subscribers and advertisers, and interest and dividends 
from a specially set aside account at Oppenheimer & Co. via 
high yield corporate bonds, munis and other such investments. 


Visit us online ac WWW .coMposers.com 
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“A Real Upgrade” 


Barry, 
| think the new look is terrific - a real upgrade 
for the magazine. 


Congratulations! 
Best wishes, 
Katherine Hoover, composer 
New York, NY 
Now on to DVD’s 
Dear Barry, 


Thank you very much for sending me the issue 
of New Music Connoisseur, with your article about 
my NYU recital in February. | just returned from a 
tour with the GuitarBot in Japan, and | apologize for 
my late note. | wanted to thank you very much for 
your time and also for your very kind remarks. 

Frances White's The Old Rose Reader has 
been recorded, and at this moment we are finalizing 
the production; we are going to try to find a company 
to release it on DVD, since a big part of the piece is 
visual. 

This summer, | am also working on a few other 
audio-visual works of my own, including a video 
production of "GuitarBotana" using the GuitarBot, 
collaborating with a video artist. 

This year, | am an artist-in-residence at Har- 
vestworks (media arts center in SOHO), which al- 
lows me to record and master my works (which 
also means | have to practice; when | write for my- 
self things get to be more difficult than | thought). | 
am just going to stay here and grind away. 

Again, | appreciate very much your support. 

Best wishes, 
Mari Kimura, composer/violinist 
New York, NY 


Hammering Without Mastery? 


Dear Barry, 

Thank you for beginning the series on the prob- 
lems of hearing loss and musical performance - a 
very real problem in my estimation. It is indeed 
discouraging to hear current performances of 20- 
21st century music by reputable pianists who feel 
the piano has to be hammered into submission. 
There have been times when | gladly would have 
fled the concert hall rather than listen to a piano 
beating. Granted there are times when a percussive 
touch or a full sound is warranted, but never at the 
destruction of the musical material. Yes, our ears are 
losing from the constant noise pollution around us, 
and from the earphones so many listen to at full 
volume. | will be interested in other views on this 
subject. 


Margaret Mills, pianist 
New York, NY, NY 
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BRAVI TO ... | 


Victoria Bond just returned from Bei- 
jing, China where she conducted the 
Central Opera Company and four 
prominent Chinese soloists in a gala 
concert on July 4th at the Poly Theater, 
Beijing's Lincoln Center. The concert, 
which drew a record crowd, was tele- 
vised nationally ... Then Bond's third 
opera A More Perfect Union, with libret- 
tist Isaiah Sheffer, was presented by The 
Center For Contemporary Opera as part 
of the New York City Opera's “VOX 2004 
and Friends’ at Symphony Space on 
May 27°. Anthony Tommasini called the 
work “genre-smashing” in the New York 
Times. 


Frederick Koch, who was honored on 
June 23" by the Cleveland Museum of 
Art with a program of his music marking 
50 years of composition, and by the 
Cleveland Institute of Music with his 
nomination as “distinguished alumnus.” 


Richard Nanes, who has been honored 
with a highly regarded award for the fifth 
consecutive year, the National Silver 
Angel Award. It was presented by the 
Excellence in Media Foundation which 
recognized the exceptional telecast of 
“Richard Nanes in Recital at the United 
Nations” ... 


Beth Anderson, for more positive criti- 
cal acclaim in the press. She is the sub- 
ject of two items, a discursive article, 
“Music from a Streetwise Heaven,” and a 
review of her newest CD on New World, 
featuring her Piano Concerto and sev- 
eral of her “swales,” in the Sept/Oct is- 
sue of Fanfare magazine, both written by 
Paul Ingram. 


Terry Winter Owens, who continues to 
have her works played all over the world 
to great acclaim. [Ms. Owens will have a 
work on the next Composers Concor- 
dance concert; see announcement on 


page 15.] 


Elizabeth Bell, whose 75" birthday was 
celebrated in a program on October 12, 
2003 by Max Lifchitz and North/South 
Consonance at Christ and St. Stephen's 
Church in NYC. Among the works fea- 
tured was her Soliloquy for Solo Cello 
played by her son, Stephen Drake ... 
On April 28, 2004, there was another 
concert in her honor at the Aram 


Khachaturian Concert Hall in Yerevan, 
Armenia. About 800 people attended. 
There was a “very good article” in a Yer- 
evan newspaper. (Does anyone read 
Armenian?!!) “All of the performances 
were excellent.” (EB) 


Thomas Piercy, for commissions for two 
new works from The Canadian Arts 
Council and the Quebec Arts Council. 
The commissions were awarded to Que- 
bec composers Nicolas Gilbert and An- 
dre Ristic. The new works for clarinet 
and piano will be given their world pre- 
mieres in Montreal on April 15, 2005, the 
concert to be broadcast by the CBC. The 
performers will be Mr. Piercy and pianist 
Judith Olson. 


Zhou Long, whose new orchestral work, 
The Immortal, conducted by Leonard 
Slatkin and the BBC at the Royal Albert 
Hall for the Proms festival, was the first 
BBC World Service commission in its 70- 
year history. David Murray, critic for the 
Financial Times, London wrote: “None 
of [it] sounded chancy or guessy. The 
51-year old-composer, a_ naturalized 
American since 1999, seems to know 
exactly what he’s doing. The /mmortal 
has persuasive weight and depth.” 


RECENILY DEPARTED 


As a familiar figure on the concert scene, the 
death of Jonathan Kramer on June 2" comes as 
a great shock to all of us. He was 61 and seem- 
ingly in fine health. Furthermore, his career ap- 
peared to be in high gear, with another book, 
compositions and continued activity as a teacher 
still ahead. Though very much associated with 
Columbia U., his career was launched when he 
served as the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra's 
program annotator for 25 years. He took on a 
teaching position at the College-Conservatory of 
Music in that city where he made some good 
friends. “He was not only an excellent composer, 
but an excellent theorist, too. He was .able to 
excel in two very different ways musically, utilizing 
two different sets of skills and talents ... It would 
be like a great painter also being a great art 
critic,” said Joel Hoffman, professor of composi- 
tion and theory at CCM, who was there at the 
same time as Mr. Kramer. “Jonathan was highly 
regarded as a superb teacher, thoughtful and 
inspiring to many,” said Robert Zierolf, a friend 
and former colleague at CCM. Mr. Kramer is 
survived by his father and mother, a daughter, a 
son and his wife Deborah. 


[A fuller obituary may be found on our web site. 
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LEO KRAFT: Musical Compositions Available on Compact Discs 


“Partitas and More:” Partita #1, Pirone, piano; String Quartet #2, Audubon Quartet; Five Pieces for 
Clarinet and Piano, Lamneck, Caviglia; Partita #3, New Wind Quintet; Antiphonies, piano 4-hands 
and tape, Chinn, Brings. 

Capstone CPS-8649 


“Music by Leo Kraft:” A New Ricercar, Slovak State Radio Orchestra (strings), Suben cond. 
Omaggio, Kahn, flute, Copperud, clarinet, Stevens, violin, Martin, viola, Mook, cello; Allegro Gio- 
coso, Helps, piano; Spring in the Harbor, Rowe, soprano, Levy, flute, Kouguell, cello, Thomas, piano; 
Dialogues for Flute and Tape, Levy; Eight Choral Songs, NY Virtuoso Singers, Rosenbaum, conduct- 
ing 

CRI CD 799 


“Chamber Works by Leo Kraft:” Six Pieces for Violin with Piano Obbligato, Jolles, Oldfather; Line 
Drawings, Dunkel, flute, Lipsey, percussion; The Garden of Memory, Oldfather, hpschd.; “cumming- 
song”, Bleeky, tenor, Kahn, flute, Butler, oboe, Wong, violin, Martin, viola, Heffelink, cello, Hostetter, 
cond.; Chamber Symphony #2 for 16 Instruments, Rothman, cond. 

Albany/Troy 489 


“Places:” From the Hudson Valley, flute, harp and strings. Rosenfeld, Jolles, Gilbert, cond.; Green 
Mountain Notes, for six instruments; Venetian Reflections, Ritt, piano; Cape Cod Sketches, Rosenfeld, 
flute, Macomber, violin, Martin, viola, Finckel, cello; Washington Square, for eight players, Gilbert 
cond. 

AUR CD 3120 


Variations for Orchestra: Constanza SO, Ciorei, cond. 
Capstone CPS-8627 


String Quartet #4: Meridian Quartet; Cinque Fantasie, Tipton, violin, Lallemande, cello. AUR CD 
3112 


O Primavera: Stallman, flute, Roseman, oboe, Gilmore, clarinet. 
Centaur CRC 2079 


Cloud Studies, for 12 flutes: Solum, cond. 
CRI CD 712 


L'Unicorno: Jolley, horn, North/South Consonance Chamber Orchestra (strings), Lifchitz, cond. 
N/S R 1037 


[The CRI label is no longer in existence, but its CDs are currently available via www.qualiton.com] 
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NMC is a periodical in semi-newsletter format focusing on the work of 
the composers of our time, with additional coverage of rare and ne- 
glected classical music from all national and ethnic sources. 
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New Music for Young Ensembles 


CELEBRATES ITS 30th Year ! 


With Laderman, Rorem, Tcimpidus, Ambrosio 


and Musical Theatre with Marni Nixon & Peter Howard 


December 6, 2004 ... 7:30 pm at Weill Recital Hall 


NYC-Chelsea composer seeks access to local 
grand piano this concert season. Contact this 
magazine if you can assist. 


Publisher@newmusicon.org 212-571-7636 


CAPSTONE RECORDS 


is passe to announce 


Elaine Comparone ond the Queens’ Band perform new 
works by 


Robert Baksa, Kenji Bunch, Marshall Coid, Stephen Kemp, 
Elodie Lauten, Charles Sibirsky and Peter Susser 


Available at retail outlets 
Albany Music Distributors (800-752-1951) 
www.capstonerecords.org 


Also On The Capstone Label :.. 
3 CDs by Deborah Thurlow 


: ANGELIC WAVES - PART 1 (2000); ANGELIC WAVES - PART 2 


(2003); 1 AM (2001) AND PATCHWORKS SBAS all contain- 


| ing very recent compositions. 


CREDITS: Photos, Front cover and page 5: Frances Richard and Cia Toscanini, 
courtesy ASCAP ... 
Page 6: Tania León, courtesy Peermusic 
Peggy Monastra, courtesy G. Schirmer ... 
Joseph Pehrson, by Arlene Gottfried ... 
Page 12: Libby Larsen, courtesy American Music Center ... 
Page 22: Zhou Long, by Jim Hair ... 
Page 24: Martin Gotfrit, by P. Gruben ... 
Crosswords, etc., pg. 30, constructed by B.L.C. If credit not cited, photo or illustra- 
tion was processed via the Internet (Google.com) or supplied by subject. 


Please note that because of illness, Richard Rivera was not able to complete most of 
the work begun on this issue, though his good advice was always available. 


The New Music Connoisseur is a non-profit, tax-exempt enterprise published under the 
auspices of Composers Concordance, Inc., Patrick Hardish and Joseph Pehrson, original 
directors. Contact NMC for information on Composers Concordance. Editorial submis- 
sions, letters, ad copy, etc. should be sent to the address in upper left. Editorial comments 
are welcome and, furthermore, be aware that any comments submitted or appearing in 
print are subject to publication without notice unless the writer explicitly and in a timely 
fashion requests otherwise. Also note that all opinions expressed by our reviewers are 
theirs solely. Copyright notices are included for purposes of emphasis. 


The New Music Connoisseur is not responsible for verifying advertising claims and prom- 
ises. Please notify us in writing if you have any complaints. 


Promotion offers terminate 30 days after the distribution date of the issue which follows the 
promo piece, unless otherwise stated. We are not responsible for readers missing any 
announcement deadlines that we publish. We are generally limited to a bulk mailing, but 
first-class delivery is provided for an added fee of $5 per year. 
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The Po 
A 


ACROSS i 
SEER: 55. List ender 
1. Four Saints in — 58. City NW of Orlando 

Three__ G 60. Opera by Jack Beeson 
5. Wear for Puccini's J 65. Author-diarist Nin 


Mimi 
NM 
10. A Renata who 66. American tenor, an NMC 


champion 
Seren ben 67. As a dancer, she was a 
13. Greek goddesses of DRE 
the seasons sh . 
re 68. Homophone for seize 
14. Opera by Dominick Argento, 
16. Ethel Merman was called it 
once 1. rule 
17. Promos 2. Liquid measures: abbrev. 
18. For Sake, Barbra 3. Take it from the _ 
Streisand film 4. Kind of cell | 
20. Common triad 5. What Picker's Emmeline was 
23. Mary Rodgers’ Once forced to live in 
— a Mattress 6. Last word of Wozzeck 
27. “When! Was __,” 7. Field; subject 
G&S favorite 8. Composer of The Crucible 
29. Big initials in wit, play- 9. Is often considered 
writing, music criticism, etc. better than more 
32. Composer of Dangerous 11. The Spider Woman’s web, e.g 
Liaisons 12. French wave 
33. Sills’ Baby Doe, e.g. 15. Flutist Spencer, to pals 
34. Absurd talk 19. Opera by 20 DOWN 
35. Handle: Fr. 20. First name of composer 
36. Opera by Mark Adamo from Latta, SC 


40. Describing Bizet's ‘fille de 21 
Perth’: French 


43. Wide shoe size | 
44. Blue film stuff 22. Hair composer McDermott 


24 Boris is Godunov for me, e.g. 
See eee 25. Itran before the CIA 
ACROSS, et al 
26. Scotch negative 


. People in H.G. Welles’ Time 
Machine 


46. John Corigliano’s The __ 


Violin 28. Hinder 38. Anthony Davis’s 52. Polar landscape 
47. Companion to Scotch 29. Silent classic, kin to Bolcom’s Under the Double 53. Vehicles for getting 
48. Trade composer Delius McTeague 39. Mahler's Das Lied von to the opera, maybe 

averted by “shear” luck 30. Curtain lowerer? 40 me Th 54. Fare for Ms. Piggy? 
49. O.T. book 31. They often get pulled 41 Tie te ioc ac 55. Famed bad man 
50.. What the ‘Ring Cycle’ out in church 42. MGM symbol player in oaters 

is made up of literally 37. Peggy's cove? 51. Stage asset 56. Singer Turner 


Our resident mathematician, Jacob Goodman, has done it again — solving in the blink of 
an eye another one of our puzzles, this one an acrostic. His success brings up an 
interesting point: does one need be a math professor to be good at acrostic-solving? 
Apparently, there is a relationship (though he claims otherwise, that as a devotee of 
poetry, he simply recognized the text that was forming). We would like to see some 
competition for Jacob, so we suggest you try your hand, start solving and claim some of 
those fine CDs from Jeff James’ collection. Jeff is quite willing to offer them to solvers. 


CONTEST RULES 


The quarterly contest is open only to paid subscribers, contributors and active advertisers in NMC. The contest is 
not open to staff members of NMC nor to anyone who may be associated with the themes of the puzzles. 
Entrants may submit only one solution per puzzle. 

Winners who reenter within a full year after the announcement of their winning are not eligible for prizes should 
they be declared a winner again. 

We will honor as many as 3 winners in each contest if there is a tie. Each will receive 2 selections from the 
catalog of arts manager Jeffrey James (see below). A sole winner will receive 5 selections, and 2 winners will 
receive 3 selections each. 

When more than 3 entrants submit correct solutions, postmark date and time will determine the three winners 
Submission must be sent by snail mail to NMC, not to Mr. James and not via e-mail. A fax is acceptable if we are 
notified in advance. The current submission deadline is Nov. 30, 2004. 


You can view JamesArts catalogs at <www.ClassicalCDS.net> or <www.jamesarts.com> 
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THE DIAGRAMLESS PUZZLE TAKES STAGE: 


This genre of puzzle challenges one’s ability to solve a crossword via 
both knowledge and logic. If you wish to find out more about the 
diagramless and its fine points check our web site under PUZZLE 
POINTS. Those familiar with it should find this one fairly solvable, 
especially if you know a lot about opera and music-theater: Some 16 
opera and 5 operetta/Broadway composers are alluded to. Good solving. 


57. Title related to 24 DOWN 

59 Bringer of war 

61. Part of an uneven 
progress 

62 ‘Doctor of rap fame 

63 “...__ | saw Elba” 

64 Where to find Troy. 
and Syracuse, e.g. 


Answers to last issue’s acrostic 
ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTOR: A LOST CHORD. 
Seated one day at the organ/ | was weary 
and ill at ease/ And my fingers wandered 
idly/ Over the noisy keys/ | do not know 
what | was playing/ Nor what | was 
dreaming then/ But | struck one chord 
of music/ Like the sound of a great Amen. 


A. Arthur 
B. Deficit 
C. Etta 


D. Lowdown 
E. Always 
F. Ideas 

G. Dainty 
H. Endowed 
|. Aweigh 
J. New Age 
K. Nose 

L. Eaton 
M. Piano 
N. Radiant 
O. Oistrakh 


P. Crowing. 
Q. Torke 
R. Emmys 


S. Rake’s 

T. Art Song 
U. Luening 
V. Oh, Kay 
W. Sullivan 
X. That Was 
Y. Coffee 

Z. Hindemith 
AA. Ormandy 
BB. Reedy 
CC. Debussy 
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The Secrets 
Of Late 20th Century 


Elliott Cart 
HARMONY BOOK 
Edited by Nicholas Hopkins 


The unique character of Elliott 
Carter’s harmonic idiom has long 
been a subject of speculation and 
study. This extraordinary book is the 
key to the careful evolution of this 
aspect of the musical thinking of one 
of the most singular and influential 


and John F. Link 


American composers of our time. 
From 3-note chords to 12-note aggre- 
gations, Harmony Book explores the 
harmonic relations of the twelve-note 
chromatic scale as employed by Mr. 


Carter since his seminal works of the pnowbyA SE ee 


1960s. 


À ESCH 


| 05396HC - Hardcover - $75.00 (ISBN 0-8258-4594-7) — De = era 
| 05396PB - Softcover - $40.00 (ISBN 0-8258-4690-0) - | | 


Elliott Carter: Nine Pieces 
Charles Rosen 
red Sherry 


NMC/ A Publication of 
COMPOSERS CONCORDANCE 
P.O. Box 36-20548, PABT 
New York, NY 10129-0548 


NEW Music WITH Guitar 


: SRR 


a SSR SHAMS MOS. 
BRR Wyre BERS 


BRIDGE 9144 — BRIDGE 9139 

Starobinplaysnew George Crumb: 
guitar music wit Unto the Hills premiere) | 

George Crumb, perc.  &Black Angels 


3 issues to follow >>>> 
Mr. Mark Thomas 

P.O. Box 181 

New York, NY 10185 
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